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RAISING WHEAT UNDER IRRIGATION 


J. R. PATTERSON, COLORADO 


The preparation of the soil for a crop of wheat should begin ten 
months before sowing the seed. If peas were raised as a hay crop 
on the land the year previous to wheat raising, the farmer would 
secure the double benefit of a large amount of cheap forage and an 
increased yield of wheat. Such no doubt will be the practice in the 
future. But for the present the land in the sub-irrigation district of 
the San Luis valley is flooded in the spring,—while water is abun- 
dant and carries sediment,—for enriching and settling the soil, 
and germinating the weed seed. When the weeds are three to six 
inches high, plowing is begun with four horses abreast and a double 
plow, turning the soil from four to seven inches deep. No harrow- 
ing is necessary, and very little is done except where weeds spring 
up on the summer fallow, which is seldom the case. The land is 
left without further care until spring, when vitrioled wheat is 
drilled in at the rate of 60 lbs per acre. The drill is set to run 
three inches deep, or as deep as is necessary to put the seed in moist 
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The need of water may be tested at any time by brushing away the 
surface soil in any part of the field that looks ‘‘suspicious.” Rea- 
sonably moist soil should be found at two inches depth. 

The wheat is harvested with a self-binder and three horses, as 
seen in the engraving herewith. After drying three weeks in the 
shocks, it may be threshed and marketed at once, as it does not go 
through a sweat. The yield is from 12 to 60 bushels per acre, 
according to cultivation and ‘‘personal equation” of the farmer. 
The average is 25 bushels per acre. 





Conserving Moisture by Proper Tillage.—The effects of tillage in 
conserving moisture are very noticeable. The growth of corn the 
past season demonstrated that in central Dlinois, land in fair condi- 
tion, properly prepared and given frequent shallow cultivation, will 
produce corn with very little rain. A well-pulverized and some- 
what firmed soil not only retains moisture, but also absorbs it from 
the air. This applies to other crops as wellasto corn. Results 
concerning two very different methods of sowing oats are interest- 
ing. In one field the oats were sown among standing cornstalks 
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soil. As soon as convenient after drilling, the field is ditched for 
irrigating. If not previously done, a head ditch is made along the 
highest side of the field to receive the water from the supply lateral, 
and distribute it to the irrigation ditches. These latter are made in 
parallel lines from the head ditch to the extremity of the field, and 
at such distances apart and of such size as the condition of the land 
determines. Generally, however, they are made from five to six- 
teen rods apart, leaving an equal number of acres in each land. 
Having made all the ditches necessary and received a supply of 
water, a small stream is turned from the head ditch into each 
irrigation ditch, and regulated from time to time until the supply 
just equals the amount of seepage, leaving no water to overflow 
on the field, or to waste at the ends of the ditches. The flow of 
water is continued in the irrigation ditches from one to four weeks, 
or until every part of the field shows moisture at the surface. 
Water may then.be shut out of the field entirely. Should the 
season bring a few showers, no further application may be needed. 





and covered by cultivating deeply with an ordinary hand cultivator 
and by harrowing. The crop on this field was not worth cutting. 
On another field the oats were sown on land carefully prepared. 
The unfavorable season had little effect on this field, and it yielded 
46 bushels-per acre, the difference being due almost wholly to the 
different methods of preparing the ground. My experience in small 
fruits was rather discouraging last season. I planted three acres, 
which had previously been plowed quite deeply, to strawberries. 
Part of the land was a very foul truck patch, and the remainder 
blue-grass sod. The ground was thoroughly harrowed, but was 
quite loose. About 75 per cent of the plants started, but many 
dried out and died later. Had I thoroughly rolled the ground 
and planted deeper, the results would have been more satisfactory. 
There was not rain enough to moisten the surface of the ground 
until July. The strawberries put out runners, and by covering 
and rooting these, and resetting the vacant places, I now have 
a fine patch.—[{J. A. R., Kane Co, Illinois. 
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A HANDY MILK COOLER THAT ANYONE CAN MAKE 


L. L. TROTT 


LIVE STOCK 


It is essential that milkmen cool their milk before-it leaves the 
farm, and if it be air-cooled it will keep longer and win a better 
A cooler of home manufacture (Fig 3) is a wooden frame, 
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name. 
six or seven feet in 
hight. The separate 
sides (Fig 2) may be 
made of four strips, 
with as many cross- 
pieces as necessary for 
stability (Fig 1). <A 
slight unevenness of 
structure will not 
affect its usefulness if 
it but stand firm. The 
funnel (Fig 4), over 
which a cheesecloth 
strainer of many 
thicknesses is hung, 
rests in the aperture 
at the top (a bc a). 
Cleats of wood are 
nailed on three inner 
sides (g A i; and j in 
Fig 2) of the frame to 
hold the tank, which 
clears the floor several 
inches, or even a foot, 
according to hight of 

HOMEMADE MILK COOLER frame. Thus the milk 
is given a fall of two or three feet. The fourth side (/) is left open 
to admit the tank, which has a flaring rim,,or a double strip of tin 
riveted around its upper edge, to catch on the cleats. The milk 
may be drawn off by means of a faucet, or it may be dipped from 
the tank (Fig 6) into the cans. Movable steps (Fig 5) are needed for 
an extra high frame, and any small boy can pour the milk into the 
strainer-covered funnel and dip it into cans when milking is over. 
Stand it out of reach of flying chaff and odors. Set the milk ina 
spring, rather than on ice—the night’s milk all night, the morn- 
ing’s an hour or more, as convenient. A spring, sheltered from the 
sun by a rude board house, or only shaded by trees, is better than 
any ice house. Sink a tub or box into the spring or running stream; 
or scoop it wider ad wall around with stone, not too deep for the 
cans to rest firmly on the foundation of stone. Where a spring is 
not available ice water is a substitute. Ice, carried in the milk cart, 
wedged between cans, helps ward off complaints of sour milk. Tin 
covers or “‘stoppers” (Fig 7), with chimneys having perforated sides, 
are indispensable. Rinse both car and cover with lime water, 
strained, after washing. 
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HOW TO FLAVOR BUTTER IN RIPENING CREAM 


PROF G. L. MCKAY, IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION, BULLETIN 32 



































It would seem from experiments that the right degree of 
acidity largely governs the flavor of butter, all other conditions 
being faverable. Another essential feature in making good butter 
is, that the cream should be frequently stirred during the ripening 
precess, as many of the lactic acid germs are aerobic and require 
free oxygen. Where the cream is warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere, odors are given off; where the cream is cooler, odors 
are taken on. We have found the best results to be obtained by 
quick ripening, with frequent stirring. Our highest flavored butter 
was produced when the acidity was about 37 and the cream ripened 
at a temperature above 70°. The writer could not say that 37 would 
do for all localities, as no experiments have been conducted outside 
of the college creamery. We found no difficulty in changing the 
flavor of butter from one to three points where the same cream was 
divided and ripened to different degrees of acidity at various tem- 
peratures. It was found when the cream was ripened to an acidity 
above 40 that it took on a bitter flavor. The same results were 
noticeable when the cream was ripened for a long period at a low 
temperature without much stirring. Low temperatures seem to be 
favorable to the growth of germs that impart a bitter flavor to cream. 





THE BEST PROTECTION AGAINST FLIES 


To keep off flies, rub the horses’ ears with elder leaves, one farmex 
writes us, Oil of tar, mixed half and half with cottonseed oil or 
linseed oil, is very repellant to flies, mosquitoes, etc; olive oil is used 
when this mixture is applied to the face by hunters, to keep off 
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black flies. The horn fly, the worst of all flies that attack cows, 
may be kept off by applying with a large brush to backs and sides 
of animals, and especially about the ears and horns, a mixture of 
two parts of any cheap oil and one part of thin tar (the latter ig 
cheaper than oil of tar and almost as good), to which add a little 
crude carbolic acid. Prof Weed of the Mississippi station, who hag 
made a special study of the horn fly, recommends a daily spraying 
of infested cattle for eight days with kerosene emulsion (one part 
of sour milk and two parts kerosene, thoroughly mixed with ga 
spray pump and then diluted with nine parts of water). If the job 
is thus thoroughly done in June or July, ordinarily it will so exter. 
minate the horn flies that they will not return during the season 
in sufficient number to require repetition of the treatment. Otherg 
who have effective methods of protecting stock against the scourge 
of flies will confer a favor upon man and animals by writing ful] 
particulars to this magazine. 





A Few Words on Spongy Curd.—All cheese makers are troubled 
with spongy curd, and there is no definite knowledge as to how it 
can be prevented. According to some recent experiments by F, J, 
Lloyd, of the Bath and West of England agricultural .society, it 
appears that he has been able to define at least five different organ. 
isms which will bring about this condition in cheese. One of them 
produces the fecal taint so often found in curd, and three have 
been found in water polluted with sewage from dwelling-houses, or 
by the droppings of cows. As no ordinary amount of care on the 
part of milkers can prevent such from coming into 
the milk when they have become lodged on the bodies of the 
cows, it is evident that one step to be taken is to prevent animals 
from drinking from streams in which they walk and the water of 
which becomes contaminated. Another very important point to be 
remembered with reference to the organisms which produce spongy 
curd is that they can be conveyed through the medium of poultry, 
as they have been found in the droppings of both cattle and fowls, 
In view of this, Mr Lloyd considers it desirable to prevent poultry 
coming nearer the dairy than is inevitable, nor should they be per- 
mitted to run about in close proximity to the milking utensils 
which, after cleaning, have been put out to dry. These organisms, 
as a rule, prevent the development of acidity of the curd, so that 
whenever they are present in the milk, the cheese takes much 
longer to make than it would otherwise. A common belief among 
cheese makers that the salting of the curd checks the formation of 
acidity, is described as being entirely erroneous. 


organisms 


The Best and Cheapest Flood Gate I have ever used or seen is 
represented in the illustration. It is my own invention and is con- 
structed as follows: Twist four, six, or eight strands of good, 


\ SIMPLE BUT SERVICEABLE FLOOD GATE 


smooth No 12 wire together to form a cable, the size of the cable 
depending upon the width of the stream or ditch, and fasten the 
ends securely at each side, the last post of the fence answering very 
well, if properly braced at top and bottom. Then take branches of 
osage orange or other hard wood and tie on the cable, using a suf- 
ficient number to make a fence. As the water rises the 
branches will float, and when it goes down they will return to their 
If hedge is not available, bore holes in any kind of 
poles and string them to the wire cable. If heavy material is 
carried down by the flood, light poles or boards are liable to be 
broken, but hedge poles will stand almost any treatment and are 
consequently the best.—[A. A. Berry. 


good 


proper place. 


We Built a Round 100-Ton Silo in the fall of °94, and have filled 
it twice. The feed kept perfectly both times. We supplement with 
liberal quantities of wheat bran and oil meal, using more’salt than 
with dry feed. We have used common field corn grown as for 
grain, but shall try large ensilage corn, planted in drills. Silage 
certainly supplies more and better feed per acre, is much handier to 
feed, and is less wasteful and hence more economical, than other 
feed. The silo is the best thing we have found,out in the past 40 
years.—[B. F. Albaugh & Son, Miami Co, Ohio. 








NEW DAHLIAS AND NEW METHODS OF CULTURE 


FRANK C. BRUTON 





We must have our roses and chrysanthemums, but, alas! how 
often we forget the dahlia, that grand old flower of our mother’s 
garden, a flower that-has been grown and improved for more than 
qa century, and is now the acknowledged ‘‘queen of summer.” Dur- 
ing the past few years the dahlia has undergone a complete trans- 
formation, and we now have varieties of almost every conceivable 
habit, form and color. Many of the new varieties are marvels of 
entrancing loveliness, especially some of the newer cactuses and 
decorative types. In the dahlia can be found not only every color 
(except blue), and every intermediate shade and tint from the soft- 
est to the richest, but the most beautiful combinations of colors and 
exquisite blendings of shades and tints, while the brilliant luster of 
the colors is unsurpassed in nature. The new cactus varieties have 
large, perfectly double flowers, of loose, irregular outline, and 
embrace the loveliest shades to be found in nature. They are of 
exquisite finish, being soft, waxy, delicate and graceful, while the 
petals are long, narrow, of finest texture, and are twisted, pointed 
and cleft in a beautifully unique and pleasing manner. 

The dahlia is, truly, the coming popular flower, as it is not only 
one of nature’s fairest gems, but is of the easiest culture, and com- 
vletely fills the long interval between roses and chrysanthemums, 
They bloom prof usely from 
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A TRELLIS FOR LIMA BEANS 


J. F. WILCOX 


When it is not convenient or practicable to procure poles for 
lima beans, a trellis may be used to good advantage. The one 
shown in the accompanying illustration has been in use for two 
years and has given perfect satisfaction. It is constructed by driv- 
ing strong stakes six feet in length, one and one-half feet into the 
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CONVENIENT LIMA BEAN TRELLIS 
ground, at a distance of 16 feet apart. Staple a small galvanized 
fence wire to the top of the stakes and at the end stakes, and bring 
the wire down to a small stake to brace the trellis, as shown in the 
sketch. Staple another wire to the stakes about four inches above 
the ground, and then tie to these wires, up and down, binding 
twine, about eight or ten inches apart. Plant the beans in a row 
under the lower wire and thick enough to allow one plant to each 
string. When the vines 





June until killed down by 
heavy frosts, thus supplying 
an abundance of beautiful 
flowers during a long period 
when other good flowers are 
not plentiful. The last sea- 
son was most disastrous to 
summer and autumn bloom- 
ing plants, being one of the 
dryest ever experienced, 
and dahlias, with but few 
exceptions, bloomed only 
sparingly throughout the 
country. One of the most 
marked of these ex- 
ceptions were the fields of 
W. P. Peacock, a leading 
New Jersey specialist, who 
has spent many years in de- 
veloping the dahlia and 
studying its habits, charac- 
teristics and requirements. 
The accompanying illustra- 
tion presents a partial view 
of a field of Nymphea 
dahlias, as grown by Mr 
Peacock, under his new 
“single stem branching sys- 
tem,” and was accurately 
engraved from a_photo- 
graph taken Sept 28, 1895, 
after more than two 
months’ continuous drouth. Under this system the roots are 
planted quite deeply,—six to eight inches, according to the kind of 
soil,—and, as soon as the shoots appear, all are removed but the 
strongest one, that the one shoot may receive the entire strength 
both of the root and the soil. This shoot is pinched off as soon as 
the second or third sets of leaves are formed, which forces it to 
branch at the surface of the ground instead of from one to two feet 
above it. The object of this system is to make the plants not only 
dwarf, sturdy and symmetrical, but to enable them to withstand 
heavy storms without staking, as illustrated herewith. 

Dahlias are grown in almost every situation and for almost 
every purpose, with excellent results, but the garden is the place 
pre-eminently adapted for their cultivation. In the garden they 
can be grown to perfection with but little labor and expense, even 
a few plants furnishing a fresh bouquet for the house daily during 
the entire summer. The dahlia is a gross feeder, and should be 
planted in rich soil, in rows four feet apart, and from two to four 
feet apart in the rows, according as to whether a solid row or speci- 
men plants are wanted. Plant them as early as you can without 
danger of frost; this means that roots can be planted two to three 
weeks before danger of frost is over, as it will take them that long 
to sprout through the ground. As soon as the blooms commence to 
grow smaller, give them a liberal topdressing of any good fertilizer 
tich in ammonia and phosphoric acid, which will restore size to the 
flowers and vigor to the plants. 








FIELD OF NYMPHA:A DAHLIAS 


reach the top wire pinch or 
clip them off to keep them 
within bounds, and this 
trellis of beans will become 
one of the most attractive 
features of the garden. In 
the fall, cut off the vines and 
twine, and roll up the stakes 
and wire for next year’s use. 

To Protect Cherries from 
Birds. — Prof Budd has im- 
ported from Europe a kind 
of netting made on purpose 
to enveiop the tree and keep 
out the birds. Ihave never 
had any of that to use, but 
I have used mosquito net- 
ting sewed together. The 
birds are not afraid of it, 
and will get in if they can. 
It is a great deal of trouble, 
and can only be used on 
small trees. I have tried 
the bell and scarecrow in 
the tree, but they were not 
of much use. Of late years 
a New American mulberry 
tree has come into bearing, 
and it answers the purpose 
beautifully. It never fails 
to bear, is a long time in 
fruit, and the birds prefer its fruit to cherries, and will go past 
the cherry trees any day to get mulberries. They are beginning 
upon the berries now, although they are not ripe. This mulberry 
is a profuse bearer, the fruit is 14 inches long and black when ripe, 
is good for family use, is not so insipid as most mulberries, and is 
especially good when mixed with currants. One or two mulberry 
trees planted near the cherry orchard makes the best safeguard 
against the depredations of birds I know of.—[N. 8. Platt, Con- 
necticut State Pomologist. 











if Necessary to Spray after fruit is nearly ready for market, as 
a protection against blight or rot, use a colorless fungicide instead 
of bordeaux mixture, so as not to color the fruit. Or if the cop- 
per of bordeaux adheres to fruit when picked, dip it for an in- 
stant into water containing a little cider vinegar, which will wash 
off the copper without injury to thefruit. The latter may then be 
put directly into baskets for market, or spread out todry. Perhaps 
the best colorless fungicide is copper acetate eight ounces, water 
forty-five gallons, to be applied in a fine spray by a Vermorel or 
McGowen nozzle. The importance of this suggestion appears 
when we recall the fact that two years ago a scare was created 
among consumers because traces of copper on grapes gave them the 
appearance of having been sprayed with paris green. Several car- 
loads were condemned by New York city health authorities, and 
the market was seriously affected, all without good cause. 
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HAYING ON UPLAND, MEADOW AND MARSH 


WHEN TO CUT UPLAND HAY 

The spring drouth seriously injured the hay crop on uplands 
over most of the middle and New England states. The June rains 
have hardly come in time to make up the loss. Some farmers are 
disposed to let the grass stand and thicken up at the bottom. 
Others will cut early in hopes of getting the full benefit on the sec- 
Which is the better course must depend upon circum- 
stances. If the mowing is more or less run out, with poor chances 
for a second crop, let it stand and thicken up at the bottom. If the 
land is rich and well stocked, cut early, topdress lightly with 
manure, ashes, or better still 100 lbs per acre of nitrate of soda, to 
give the rowen a good start. 

THE TIME TO CUT GRASS 

Most mowings will yield the largest quantity of food elements 
if the grass is cut just as it is well blossomed and before the seeds 
are fully formed. If you are going to feed your hay to your stock, 
cut it as close to this time as possible. But if you propose to ship 
your hay to market, let it stand until the seeds are well ripened. 
This will give the greatest bulk or weight per acre, though the 
quality or feeding value will not be as good as the early cut. But 
the market buys by weight rather than by quality, so far as time 
of cutting is concerned. 

VALUE OF SALT MARSH AND SWALE HAY 


ond crop. 


All along the Atlantic coast there are extensive marshes, which 
produce a luxuriant growth of hay. This usually consists of 
black grass (Juncus bulbosus, a fine grass of dark color), together 
with rush salt grass (Spartina juncea), also called low meadow fox 
grass, with more or less of the coarser grasses. The branch grass 
contains rather more of the coarse materials than does the salt hay 
grown on the higher uplands. Samples of these hays cut near 
Newburyport, Mass, were made the subject of digestion tests at the 
Hatch experiment station last year. The tests were made with 
sheep, because these animals are much easier to work with, and 
give results similar to those of cows and steers. At the same time 
a sample of swale hay was obtained which grows in fresh water 
meadows, and is composed of fresh-water grasses, sedges, brakes 
and wild flowers. The samples were fair qualities of the hay as 


ordinarily cut from these places, but it is probable that their 
eeding value might have been still higher had the hay been cut 
It is well known that late-cut grasses are inferior in protein 
The following table shows 


earlier. 
and less digestible than early-cut. 


THE ANALYSES OF EACH OF THESE GRASSES: 

rhe figures under ‘*©%"’ are the per centor pounds of each element in 
i100 ibs of the hay. Under “D” is given the per cent of this quantity that 
proved to be actually digestible and available as animal food, and under 
‘ton’ is shown the number of pounds of each element that are digestible 
in one ton of the hay. Timothy hay is added for comparison. We have also 
estimated the feeding value per ton as expressed in money on the basis 
used in our feeding chart, these last figures being merely relative. 
—Protein—, —Su & St’ch— Val 
t p ton 


—Fiber— 


—Fat— 
Ash % D ton J 


Dton &% D ton > D ton 
Black grass, 9.9 23.7 60 41 1 63 102 57 480 $10.02 
High-grown 
salt hay, 6.9 225 50 224 2.1 47 54 68 80 53 
9 32 12 7 63 88 54 


Branch grass, 8.8 22.5 52 234 
Low meadow 
fox grass, 5.0 22.6 51 230 2.2 24 i ay! 52 
Swale hay, 6.3 264 33 174 16 4H 3.8 34 46 46 
Timothy nay, 4.3 284 53 301 2.4 61 29 63 48 60 63 
FEEDING VALUE OF COARSE HAYS 
Prof Lindsey is convinced ‘that black grass, high-grown salt 
hay. branch grass, and low meadow fox grass are all valuable fod- 
der articles. This black grass contained more protein and showed 
a higher average digestibility, and is, therefore, superior to the 
other three hays. There is no wide difference, however. Timothy 
hay shows more total digestible organic matter, but is noticea- 
bly inferior to three of the salt hays in digestible protein. Black 
grass might be classed as but little inferior to average timothy hay. 
High-grown salt hay, branch grass and fox grass resemble each 
other very closely in feeding value. Salt hays, at average market 
prices, are decidedly cheaper to feed than timothy or English hay. 
Fresh swale hay is a very inferior article. It contained 150 to 200 
Ibs less digestible matter than did the salt hays, and but 39 per cent 
of digestible dry matter, while 50 to 60 per cent of the dry matter in 
the salt hay is digestible. Hays containing much less than 50 per 
cent of digestible dry matter should be regarded as of very inferior 
quality.” 
GOOD HAY FROM WET MEADOWS 
These results seem tc have been confirmed by feeding tests at 
the New Hampshire station. Certainly such hay should be cut 
early and taken good care of. These hays are all deficient in pro- 
tein, as is timothy hay, corn fodder, ete, and therefore considerable 
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grain, clover, alfalfa, or some other nitrogen-supplying food or 
fodder, should be fed with them. Or feed cottonseed, linseed, or 
gluten meal. 

There is a grade of fresh meadow hay that grows in rather low 
and wet meadows that is of much better quality than the fresh 
swale hay above referred to, the latter being really rushes and 
reeds. The meadows we now have in mind are those that gTow 
comparatively fine grasses, but still are not usually cut until late, 
and then for bedding steck. Now if such meadows are cut early, 
they make a fair quality of hay for young stock, and even for milch 
cows when ensilage and grain are added. These low places, when 
properly drained, frequently make the best of grass land, the hay 
crop being but little injured by drouth. ’ 


TO REMOVE HAY FROM WET LAND 
Often the grass is not cut till too woody to possess much feeding 
value, because teams cannot get on the land till the water dries off, 
Two men usually ‘‘pole” it off 
The 
sketch shows how a barrel can 
be substituted for one of the 
men and the work made lighter 
for the other man, perhaps, at 
the same time. An empty bar- 
rel is tightly headed, and a rod 
is passed through the center of 
both ends. One end of each hay pole slips over the rod, being 
wound with wire to keep it from splitting. The hay can then be 
placed on the poles near the barrel, and wheeled off as one would 
wheel a barrow. 


—a laborious operation. 





The Silo is Not Dying a ‘‘Siow but Sure Death,’’ and [ am indig- 
nant with R. H. Mack for making such a statement. Failures 
occurred when the system was new, but now there is no 
why a silo should not be a success, I claim, and challenge contra- 
diction, that the system of silos is the greatest 
modern agriculture, and te take it away fron 
would set them back a decade. The silo 
problem, and given to us cheap and abundant feed! | 
in the Connecticut valle, 
to turn our attention 


reason 


achievement of 
progressive farmers 


1 


ilone has solved the 


Tpon the farm 
of my boyhood days, with the deprecia- 
tion of prices in tobacco, we were compelled 
to the dairy. The herd of 
grain and corn raised on the farm was fed, but did not make satis- 
A silo of 65 tons was built, at a cost of $1 per ton 
storage capacity, and filled with uncut corn. The cows ate the 
silage readily and gave good milk and cream. After 
experience a second and larger silo was built, and after five yj 
I say the silo is a grand success! The great drouths of the past two 
years have reduced the former hay crop on this farm fully 50 per 
cent, and with a still shorter hay crop staring us in the face in 1896, 
what can we do without the silo? After feeding all the cows would 
eat the past winter, we have about four feet of silage left for sum- 
mer feeding, beginning again in July, and the cows will give more 
milk and cream when fed silage and pasture than with all the green 
corn they will eat. With a wetl-filled silo for summer feeding, the 
dairyman can shape his plans for a full supply of milk when it is 
wanted—August and September—at paying prices, which means a 
good-sized check from the creamery each month. Fully matured 
corn, just right for the shock and bundie, is necessary to make good 
silage, and such will make good milk and cream, no matter who 
says it will not. It is all ‘‘bosh” to talk about the failure of the silo 
when there is proof to the contrary a hundred to one. Brother 
Mack, the silo has come to stay. If you intend building a silo, 
don’t take any stock in your neighbors’ talk about ‘‘saurkraut,” ete, 
but build according to your needs, and you won't get left; that will 
come to the ‘‘other fellow,” who will find himself short of feed, 
when you will have enough and hay to sell.—{C. M. Abbe, Franklin 
Co, Mass. 


cows was increased, and all the hay, 


factory returns. 


two vears’ 


ears, 


Advantages of the Press Drill.—During the past two years we 
have frequently called attention to the necessity of thoroughly 
compacting the ground for wheat,—and in fact any crop,—espe- 
cially when the season promises to be dry. The last bulletin of the 
Iowa experiment station corroborates these statements. Adjoining 
plats were seeded to winter wheat and given similar treatment, eX- 
cept that one was seeded with a common drill and the other a press 
drill. Threshing returns showed that the plat seeded with a press 
drill yielded at the rate of 54} bushels per acre, while the common 
drilled plat yielded only 44 bushels. A similar test in 1894 gave 4 
yield of 48 bushels for the press drill and 30 for the common drill. 
The press drill compacts the soil over the seed, the moisture is 
retained, and a more vigorous plant results. 
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That veritable symposium on hay on Page 
697 of this issue covers the situation in various 
aspects and points at a probability that this 
Most important product will be well toward 
the front as a money crop this year Many 


farmers in drouth districts are following our 


advice given earlier in the season, and are 
putting in millets and other cateh crops in 
order to conserve forage supplies 
a 
With another shipping season at hand wool 


growers must look out for specious but mis- 
leading promises of certain city dealers who 
have ] than honesty. There 
are plenty of reliable houses which will se- 
cure the full market for consigaors, and we 
more caution our subscribers against con- 
to get more than the true 


more shrewdness 


once 
cerns which promise 


Value This rule holds good as well of other 
lines of farm produce. 
a 

Crimson clover sown now, or right after 
Winter grain, grass, etc, may mmake a good 
hay crop before frost. Try the experiment on 
a small pateh Look out for an article 
on the subject in our next issue. But after all 
is said and done about this erop, Dwarf Essex 


new forage plants, succes- 


one week 


Taye and the other 
Sive sowings of corn at intervals of 


up to July 15, will produe as much fodder for 
dry curing or for fall feed as most of these 
“new  fangles Don’t neglect the old 
Standby 
re 

While there is less demoralization in the 
Boston milk trade than in New York, the 
market first named is now struggling with 
an enormous surplus. This was equal to 
eight days’ supply last month, and shippers 


Were paid for it only 1le per 8} qt can. Low 





EDITORIAL 


prices to milk producers in New 
and in the middle states as.weli, are 
sated in some measure by the fact of 
ably cheap feed. Dairymen are 
buy bran, middlings, cornmeal and mixed 
ground feed generally 33 per cent than 
a year ago, which suggests that the milk in- 
dustry is after all as full of promise in yield- 
ing profit as are some other lines of farm 
work. 


England, 
compen- 
remark- 
enabled ‘to 


less 


a 


The Weather and the Crops. 


We commend to our readers’ attention the 
weekly climate and crop bulletin of the Unit- 
ed States weather bureau, which is better this 
season than ever—so much so that it will con- 
tinue to be a feature of our columns each 
week until harvest is over. These reports de- 
scribe in detail the progress of crops from 
time of planting to time of harvest: they tell 
of the effects of the weather upon growing 
crops, whether favorable or otherwise; tell 
where rain been abundant and where 
drouth prevailed; they tell whether 
temperatures were favorable or unfavora- 
ble (very warm days and cool nights, for in- 
stance are not any too healthful for corn at 
a certain stage) ; they tell of chinch bugs, cut- 
worms, grasshoppers, and other pests that in- 
fest and injure crops,and where they are most 
numerous. No farmer should underestimate 
the value of these reports to himself: they 
give lim an idea as to the probable yield ox 
quality of any particuiar crop in any district 
he can make comparisons as regards his own 
crops and those of can 


has 
you 


and 
form an opinion in advance as to the probable 
price his products will bring. 

All this is made far more useful to the av- 
erage farmer by reports on the staple and 
special money crops from our own correspond- 
ents, which are also a leading feature of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST this summer as last. 
Our market reports and notes on 
agriculture will further explain the 
events, and thus keep our subscribers better 
informed than is possible by any other means 
within their reach. By watching these fea- 
tures closely, the intelligent farmer-reader 
prepares himself and can guard against the 
wiles of certain speculative and unscrupulous 
individuals, whose aim it is, for instance, to 
prove that crops and prices are thus 
in certain districts, while on the 


other sections 


commercial 
trend of 


and so 
coutraryv 


the farmer has direct evidence otherwise and 
profits accordingly. 
Again, how many farmers realize the value 


of an intimate acquaintance with the climatic 
conditions of their section: conditions 
include amounts of precipitation (rain o1 
snow) that oceur either daily, weekly, 
monthly or annually; the number of rainy 
days monthly or annually: the average direc- 
tion and force of the wind, the average 
amount of cloudiness; the extremes of tem- 
perature (maximum and minimum), and the 


these 


mean four each month and the year. By a 
systematic study of these conditions one is 
able to judge as to what crops are best suited 


to his section, the productiveness and relation 
of soil to climate, the average water supply 
that can be depended upon, and. as much as 
anything else, the effect of local climate upon 
all forms of animal life—sanitary climatology 
in its simplicity. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that one must be deeply inoculated with 
the virus of science to be able to determine 
all these things and wo1k them out to logical 


conclusions—plain commonsense will accom- 
plish wonders. 

The vital problem for the weather bureau 
to work out is to accurately predict to-mor- 
row’s weather long enough ahead so that by 
a perfect system of publicity farmers every- 


where may know with tolerable certainty the 
night before what the weather is going to be 
the next day. Progress in this direction is 
being made. Every farmer should avail him- 
self of it by applying to his state weather bu- 
reau for their daily forecasts, weekly bulletin, 


etc, while the United States eather bureau 
at Washington will send certain of its maps, 
reports, etc, to those who are specially, inter- 


ested. 

To obtain the reports of your state weather 
bureau, which the farmers in each state should 
by all means obtain, address State Weather 
Bureau, Ithaca, N Y; New Brunswick, N J; 
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Philadelphia, Pa; Baltimore, 
burg, W Va; Lansing, Mich; Indianapolis, 
Ind; Chicago, Ill; Milwaukee, Wis; Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Des Moines, Ia; Columbia, Mo; 
Bismarck, N Dak; Huron, S Dak; Lincoln, 
Neb; Topeka, Kan; Oklahoma, Okla; Hele- 
na, Mont; Cheyenne, Wy; Denver, Col; San- 
ta Fe, N M; Idaho Falls, Ida; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Phoenix, Ariz; Seattle, Wash; Port- 
land, Or; Carson City, Nev; Sacramento, 
Cal; Richmond, Va; Raleigh, N C; Colum- 
bia, SC; Atlanta, Ga; Jacksonville, Fla; 
Louisville, Ky; Nashville, Tenn; Mont- 
gomery, Ala; oe Miss; Little Rock, 
Ark; New Orleans, La; Galveston, Tex. 


Nearness to large consuming and export 
markets is an advantage which the middle 
and eastern states will always hold over sec- 
tions west and south of us. In disposing of a 
surplus they must ship long distances, bear- 
ing the burden of heavy freight charges, 
which comes out of the producer This is 
one reason why fruit growing, for example, 
is one of the most protitable employments of 
eastern farmers. The present condition of 
the fruit crop, as shown on the second cover 
page of this number, is generally good in the 
western and southern states, but less bright 
so far as apples are concerned than six weeks 
ago. In the older middle and the New Eng- 
land states the situation is in the main prom- 
ising. Apples are looking well throughout 
much of New York, yet in some leading coun- 
ties dry weather has served to check develop- 
ment. In the big apple counties on Lake On- 
tario full early blossoming has been followed 
by a large set of fruit, and it now looks as 
though shippers and evaporators will all be 
well supplied. Reports from Pennsylvania 
are conflicting, with apples dropping badly 
in some places, while overin Jersey there 
is complaint of both apples and peaches drop- 
ping and in the main a fair but not large crop 
in prospect. As the apple orchards set very 
full in middle and northern New England, 
the trees can well spare a part of the imma- 
ture fruit which is dropping, and there is a 
fair prospect that this standard eastern crop 
will be large enough to leave a good surplus 
for shipment. Spraying is much more gener- 
ally employed in our older eastern states than 
further west, and the proper care of orchards 
cannot be other than beneficial and_profita- 
ble. 


Md; Parkers- 





<cnhlineiianm 

Something is wrong when strawberries cost 
consumers in New York and New England 
cities from 10 to 15e per qt while the producer 
in Jersey and on the Delaware peninsula on- 
ly nets from 2 to 4c per basket. It does seem 
as though this condition otf affairs went from 
bad to worse as the years rollon. The more 
perishable the fruit the greater seems to be 
the cost of handling and selling it. Ham- 
monton co-operative association has done 
what it could to reduce freight charges and 
commission exactions, and also to distribute 
its fruit to the best advantage, yet its mem- 
bers receive but a modicum of the price con- 
sumers pay for fruit. This subject is a vital 
one to farmers, truckers and fruit growers all 
over the country, but is especially important 
to those who raise perishable stuff for market. 
We are eager to improve existing methods, 
but it does not yet seem clear what is the best 
and most practical method of doing this, in 
the absence of a comprehensive system of co- 
operative stores, through which consumers 
could be reached direct. 





dated June 27, will contain 
an index to the half-yearly volume that con- 
cludes with that number. One has only to 
carefully consider the character, quality and 
quantity of the matter contained in this maga- 
zine during the past six months to appreciate 
the wonderful value given for the nominal 
subscription price, $1 per year. D. W. John- 
ston, an old subscriber, writes: I would as 
soon destroy any book of my library awa copy 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It takes but a 
few years’ numbers to make a good reference 
library. When in doubt on any subject, I go 
through the volumes, pick out the seasonable 
numbers and study up. My workman asked 
why I was so particular about shallow culti- 
sation; I soon showed him a dozen articles 
on the subject. 


Our next issue, 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


What Congress Did, and Did Not. 

The first session of the 54th was 
notable for its instant and unanimous senti- 
ment for war; for the liberality of its appropri- 
tions; for the propensity of the senate for 
killing or neglecting measures passed by the 
Among the bills passed by the house 
which failed to get through the senate were 
the Dingley revenue bill; the bill providing 
for low rate, long term bonds, to which the 
senate tacked a free coinage amendment; the 
bill for the restriction of immigration; that 
to create uniformity in bankruptcy laws 
throughout the states, and the labor commis- 
sion bill. The senate passed the filled cheese 
bill. One conspicuous measure, the bill to 
prohibit the issuance of interest bearing 
bonds without the consent of vongress, origi- 
nated in the senate and was sat upon by 
the house. As regards appropriations, they 
aggregate $515,759,820. It was liberal in 
pension legislation, provided for an expen- 
diture of $75,000,000 for river and harbor im- 
provements (over the president’s veto); au- 
thorized the erection of coast defenses at a 
cost of $11,000,000; ordered an ultimate ex- 
penditure of nearly $30,000,000 for increasing 
the number of war ships. 


congress 


house. 


The Republican National Convention at St 
Louis chose Charles W. Fairbanks of Indianap- 
olis for temporary chairman, and perhaps 
before these lines reach the reader the nomi- 
nations will have been made. The demo- 
eratic convention follows at Chicago on July 
7, and the populist at St Louis on July 22. 


Politics.—The so-called national party, con- 
sisting of the free silver people who bolted the 
prohibition convention, has its headquarters 
at Alliance, O, and will hold a state conven- 
tion in Ohio on July 21 and in Indiana on 
June 24. 

The democrats of Utah adopted a_ platform 
declaring for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver and the divorce of church and state. 
Those of Maryland voted down a free silver 
plank, 874 to 294, while those of Connecticut 
declared for the gold standard, and indorsed 
President Cleveland. 

The Minnesota democratic convention 
adopted by a vote of 440 to 323 a resolution fav- 
oring the present gold standard and indorsing 
President Cleveland. If the silver wing can 
carry Ohio, Indiana and Illinois it can proba- 
bly spare Minnesota. A bolt against ex-Gov 
Boies developed in Iowa among the gold stand- 
ard men in Burlington and other cities. 


From Over Seas.—The sentences of impris- 
onment imposed upon John Hays Hammond 
and the three other reform committee leaders 
of the Transvaal have been commuted in 
each case to a fine of $125,000. 

A letter from Miss Clara Barton reports the 
Armenians raising crops, rebuilding their 
homes and getting on their feet again, through 
the assistance rendered by American and 
English people. 

There is a famine in the Kwangsi province 
of China, so severe that children are killed 
and eaten. 

Two English cotton mills, one American 
and one German, are about to be built in 
Shanghai, China, and operated by cheap Chi- 
nese labor, the promoters believing that there 
will be great profits in the business. 

Of the reform committee leaders of the 
Transvaal, Col Rhodes refused to sign the 
document which Hammond and the others 
signed, pledging himself to keep out of poli- 
ties, and so was banished from the Boer re- 
public. 


Men and Women.—A long and romantic en- 
gagement ends on June 22 with the marriage 
of Miss Elizabeth Gardner, a celebrated ar- 
tist and native of Exeter, N H, to M Bou- 
guereau, the great French painter. Miss Gard- 
ner, who was the artist’s pupil, became en- 
gaged to him in 1867, but his mother objected 
so strenuously to his union with an American 
woman, so ’tis said, that the marriage was 
delayed till after her death, which occurred 
this spring. Miss Gardner, it will be recalled, 


OUR 


STORY OF THE 


painted the eriginal of the Easter lily picture 


‘printed in this paper a few weeks ago. 


The aged French statesman, Jules Simon, 
who died the other day in his 82d year, was a 
profound scholar and philosopher, resembling 
Gladstone in his versatility. He was a senator 
away be k under the empire, and for many 
years afterward chief of the republican party 
He was unpopular in his closing years be- 
cause he had dared say that the present em- 
peror of Germany was a cultivated and agree- 
able gentleman. 


Mark A. Hanna, 


Kinley’s campaign, is an 


the astute manager of Me- 
iron manufacturer 
of Cleveland, O, 
and a millionaire 
several times 
over. He is a 
warm personal 
friend of Maj Me- 
Kinley, which 
fact is said by 
his friends to be 
his chief motive 
in working with 
all his might and 
spending money 
lavishly in be- 
half of the latter, 
though of course 
a protective tariff 
would benefit his 
busines s. Mr 
Hanna is a very large man, weighing nearly 
250 pounds. He was a personal friend of Gen 
Garfield, and hada hand in bringing about his 
nomination for the presidency. The accom- 
panying picture is a likeness of Mr Hanna. 


A Terrible Woman.—Mrs Annie Dyer, a baby 
farmer of Reading, Eng, who it is supposed 
murdered 100 infants intrusted to her care, 
was hanged in Newgate prison, London. The 
crowd outside cheered whén the black flag 
was hoisted announcing that the murderess 
had paid the penalty. Mrs Dyer plied her 
trade under the cloak of piety, and advertised 
her desire for dear little babies to bring up 
and call her own, not for the sake of money, 
but for their darling company. Over the door 
of her home was a figure of Jesus Christ, be- 
neath which was the inscription: ‘‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ 


Congress Adjourned on Thursday, June 11, 
after the shortest ‘‘long session’’ in 30 years. 
A very large amount of business, consisting 
mainly of appropriation bills, was transacted 
in the last two or three days. 

Out of the $12,818,250 appropriated by con- 
gress for the postoftice department, $10,000 was 
set aside as available for continuing the ex- 
periment in rural free delivery begun several 
years ago and dropped when the present ad- 
ministration came in. If Postmaster General 
Wilson favors rural free delivery there is no 
reason why this money and the amount un- 
expended by the present postal authorities 
cannot be used to extend the carrier system 
where itisso much needed—through many 
thinly settled regions. 

The two houses finally came to an agree- 
ment on the naval appropriation bill whereby 
the number of new battle ships is reduced to 
three. 

On motion of a democrat, Mr Turner of 
Georgia, Speaker Reed was thanked at the 
close of the session for his ‘‘fair and impar- 
tial rulings,’’ the house adopting the resolu- 
tion unanimously and with applause. The 
rules of this session have been quite as severe 
as those which the democrats condemned six 
years ago. 


The President and Cuba.—Congress passed 


resolutions of sympathy with the insurgent 
cause in Cuba, upon which, however, the 
president took no action. Itis generally un- 
derstood now that Mr Cleveland sent Gen 
Fitzhugh Lee as consul-general to Havana to 
look over the field as a military expert and 
report to him the true state of affairs as well 
as he could ascertainit. It is averred at 
Washington that owing to the inflammatory 
state of mind of the Spanish populace, haa 
the president signed the resolutions, war be- 


NEWS 


States and Spain would 
have been inevitable. It is considered doubt 
ful whether any report from Consul Lee wil] 
induce the president to advise the recogni- 
tion of the Cubans as belligerents under the 
present circumstances. News comes from 
Spain that the leading newspaper of Barcelo. 
na comes out squarely against the further 
prosecution of the war in Cuba at so enor. 
mous a cost when, as_ it declares, Cuba is al- 
ready lost to the mother country. Copies of 
the paper containing this editorial have been 
suppressed in Cuba by Gen Weyler. 


tween the United 


A Good Commission.—It is generally 
ceded that the commission appointed 
Morton to draft a charter for the 
New York’’ It consists, in ad- 
dition to the mayors of New York, Brooklyn 
and Long Island City,the state engineer, the 
state attorney and the president of the old 
commission (Andrew H. Green), of these 
gentlemen: Seth Low, president of Colum- 
bia college and former mayor of Brooklyn; 
Gen Benjamin F. Tracy, former judge of the 
court of appeals and former secretary of the 
navy; John F. Dillon, former judge United 
States circuit court; Ashbel P. Fitch, law- 
yer, former member of and now 
comptroller of the city of New York, all for 
New York city; Gen Stewart L. Woodford, 
lawyer and former lieutenant governor; Silas 
B. Dutcher, banker and former superintend- 
ent of public works; William C. De Witt, 
lawyer and formerly corporation counsel, all 
for Brooklyn; George M. Pinney, Jr, lawyer 
and district attorney of Richmond county, 
for the same county; Garret J. Garretson, 
county judge, for Queens county. Upon the 
character of the commission depends very 
much the character of the new municipality, 
and the outlook now is good. 


con- 
bv Gov 
‘greater 


Isa good one. 


congress 


A Thoroughly American Actor.—Frank Mayo, 
the actor, who died suddenly while traveling 
With his theatrical com- 

pany, was one of the 

few actors whose plays 

were clean and _ thor- 

oughly American. At 

the time of his death he 

Was playing his own 

brilliant dramatization 

of Mark Twain’s Pud- 

d’nhead Vilson. He 

was best known pre- 

viously as the imper- 

sonator.of Davy Crock- 

Mr Mayo was born in Boston in 1839, 
children who histrionic 


ett. 
and leaves 
talent. 


At Work for Arbitration.—A conference in 
behalf of international arbitration was held at 
Lake Mohonk, N Y, the leaders including 
such men as Senator Edmunds of Vermont 
(who acted as chairman), Hon John A. Cas- 
son of Iowa, Rev Dr Edward Everett Hale, 
Rev Dr Lyman Abbott, Edwin D. Mead, Rob- 
ert Treat Paine, Judge Brainerd of New York, 
Judge Steinness of Rhode Island, Hon John 
B. Garrett of Philadelphia, Bishop Foss of 
the Methodist church, and President Pratt of 
the English peace and arbitration society. 
Resolutions were adopted setting forth (1) 
the preference for a permanent tribunal (for 
when a question is once decided it involves 
the decision of a whole set of questions); (2) 
the necessity for a platform broad enough to 
take in all countries, and (3) acceptance of 
the request of France for a treaty with the 
United States. 

Throughout the United States.—A new tramp 
law in Massachusetts permits the sentencing 
of tramps to long terms in the workhouse, 
while the former difticulty of proving tramps 
to be such is obviated. Under the new law 
the burden of proof is removed from the state 
and placed upon the tramp, as certain acts 
are made prima facie evidence that a man is 
a tramp and the accused is under the necessi- 
ty of showing his innocence. 

A consular report from the City of Mexico 
says that ‘‘the Mexicans are taking advan- 
tage of the scarcity of Florida oranges and 
are shipping their supply of the fruit to this 
country. Last season 400 carloads were ship- 
ped to the United States, but this season 
fully 600 carloads will be exported.’’ 


possess 









Two Methods of Marketing Grain. 


Comparative Merits of Selling to Local Dealers 
or Shipping to Big Markets. 

To sell 

independent 


local make 
shipments in 
Chicago or 


with a 


direct to buyer or 
carloads to such 
Toledo is every 
many farm- 


markets as 
year a question 
ers. Each method here mentioned has its 
advantages. The farmer who sells to the 
dealer at home shipping station knows exact- 
ly what he is getting. There is no question 


good 


about freight rates, shrinkage in transit, 
switching and elevator charges at the other 
end, commissions, for disappointment in the 
matter of grading. The home buyer looks at 
the wagon load of oats, for example, and 
offers a flat price for it. If acceptable, the 


trade is at once finished. On the other hand, 
there is the possibility that better returns 
might result were the producer to ship direct. 
The country buyer very properly requires a 
legitimate margin of profit, because in paying 
a flat price to the farmer he assumes all these 


risks. Yetin some instances there is too 
wide a difference between the price offered 
at interior points and large city markets. 
Where there is any competition among coun- 


try buyers, this regulates itself in a great 
measure. But every progressive farmer should 


be fortified with a true knowledge of just 
what it costs to handle the grain, thus mak- 


ing better terms with the buyer, far or near. 
Grain is sold in Chicago in three different 
ways. Much of it upon arrival within the 
citv limits is placed upon side tracks, graded 
by state inspectors, whose work is presuma- 
bly impartial, as these officials are under the 
direct control of the Illinois board of railway 


and warehouse commissioners. The cost of 
this ofticial inspection is 25¢ per car. Grain 
inspected in this manner, sent at once and 


public warehouse, is then 
known as grain ‘‘in store.’?’ Much grain is 
sold every day ‘‘on track.’’ These are 
made chiefly to local feed men, and the cost 
to country shipper in addition to the 25-cent 
inspection is 30 to 50c per car for weighing. 
‘*Free on board’’ are nearly always 
at figures a little higher, due to increased cost 
laid upon the grain. transactions are 
largely such as are made for shipment to 
east, as well as to local industries, including 
glucose factories, malt houses, oatmeal mills, 
etc. The charges to.the country shipper in- 
clude inpsection 25c, weighing 25c,and switch- 


unloaded into a 


sé 


sales 


sales 


These 


the 


ing charges $2 per car. Under this head 
should be included sales on ‘‘through bill- 
ing.’’ This refers to grain billed from origi- 
nal shipping points on a through rate made 


by the western and eastern lines, but inspect- 
ed and sold in Chicago. In this instance 
charges to the country shipper on such salse 
are inspection 25c, and weighing 25c, there 
being no switching. Sales are also made 
*delivered,’’ where the switching charges 


instances 
the trading 


may run much higher, but in such 
just about enough is added to 
price to cover this difference. 

Car ‘*demurrage’’ 
charges imposed by the railway 
on grain not promptly unloaded, 
thereby detaining cars which are wanted for 
The receiver of grain shipped from 


relates to 
companies 


service or 


which is 


other use. 


the country has 48 hours in which to sell and 
unload ‘‘on track’’ grain, exclusive of the 
time used by the railway company to place 


on track after receiving order to do so, weath- 
er also being taken into consideration. In 
the event of such charge, the country shipper 
is rarely obliged to pay it, since it is, usualiy 


incurred owing to the delay on the part of 
the buyer, who is obliged to stand this ex- 
pense. Asa rule, grain is sold upon the day 
of arrival and the instances where the coun- 


try shipper is obliged to pay demurrage 
charges are so rare that it ought not to be 


taken into consideration in arriving at cost 
of selling. The charges of sampling made 
by the receiver’s agent, as well as the charges 
made by the ofticial resampler where the cars 
are held over, are paid by the Chicago receiv- 


ers and are not charged to their country cus- 
tomers. 
Summing up the various charges, the cost 


‘ar of grain 
and in 
made is 


to the country shipper on each 
is thus seen to rarely exceed 
Perhaps half the sales, the charge 


$2.75, 
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but 50c per car, exclusive of commission, this 
last named sum including official inspection 
and weighing. Regular commissions for han- 
dling grain on the Chicago board of trade are 
$c per bu on wheat, corn and oats, 4 to Ile 
on rye, lc on barley, and 1 per cent on full 
cars of flax, timothy, millet, Hungarian and 
clover seeds, bag lots of the last named being 
14 per cent. The commission on hay is $5 


per car, or 50c per ton, and on millstuifs 3.50 
per car. 
This showing will enable anyone to easily 


determine the cost of marketing grain in Chi- 
cago, and the charges at other leading markets 
such as Toledo are much the same. Where a 
little greater in some instances they are liable 
to be slightly less in others. Freight rates 
from shipping station cau of course be readily 
learned from your local agent. Transactions 
are all on a cash basis and returns are made 
promptly to consignors. During the past five 
years the size of grain cars has been steadily 
increasing, so that the per bushel in 
charges has been decreasing. Whether the 
farmer loads his own car and Ships direct, or 
sells grain to local dealer, a full understand- 
ing of these charges will the better enable 
him to get all there is out of his property in 
these times of low prices 


cost 





Probably Smaller Acreage of Beans. 


The recent decline in field beans is phe- 
nomenal. One year with another a _ price 
around $2 per bu in the central and east- 


ern states is a fair average for best 
qualities of small white beans. Decline af- 
ter decline throughout the past year cut this 
figure in two by mwidwinter, and within the 


past month values have sagged further 
until choice stock has changed hands at little 


better than 80c per bu in Chicago and usual 
freight differences in Boston and New York 


and other distributing centers. In spite of 
existing low prices, the demand is restrict- 
ed. This is not unusual for the time of year, 
however, as green stuff is everywhere plenti- 
ful, and used to the neglect of beans. 

The decline is in sympathy with depressions 
in other great farm staples,notably wheat and 
potatoes. The crop of the last 
named and the record-breaking prices to 
which they went during the season now clos- 
ing, made an impress on bean values. 


enormous 


Pota- 
toes became a big factor in the bean consump- 
tion; the classes without much means, who 


ordinarily are the largest consumers of the 
crop last named, used potatoes, which were 


obtainable for next to nothing, in preference 
to buying beans. Dealers in the latter bought 
sparingly, not anticipating future wants, with 
speculative interest entirely lacking, partly 
because of the realization of a good crop last 
season. 

The coming acreage, so far as 
information goes, promises smaller 
year. In one of the leading bean 
sections of Mich, growers are putting in about 


advance 
than 


growing 


our 


last 


80 per cent aS many acres as last year, with 
crop prospects to date promising. They con- 
sider that while the price is low, it is rela- 


tively as good as wheat. and thus the acreage 
will be fair though not large. A Jackson Co 
(Mich) correspondens places the coming acre- 


age 60 per cent that of last year. when the 
yield was 12 to 16 bu per acre, while others 
consider it nearly a usual area. Bean grow- 
ing has increased in this county until the 


present year, but is now receding owing to 
low prices. In the leading counties of western 
] 
New York. including Livingston, Monroe, Or- 
a 


leans. Genesee, Wyoming and Niagara, 
a fair acreage is being put in. A few town- 
ships in New England have made quite a 
specialty of this crop at one and another 
time, but the “9% acreage promises to be 
smaller. Bean growing received an _ inm- 


petus in the Dakotas a few years ago, but 
on account of low prices, and the fact that 
northwestern farmers are not provided with 
proper machinery for handling, the ‘9% bean 
crop there will not be extensive. 

Throughout the leading bean 
tions of California, the market 
as depressed and demoralized as 
and small white beans have declined to 60c p 
bu, farmers because of this putting in a small- 
er acreage but apparentlly a full one of limas, 


growing sec- 
is just about 
elsewhere. 


AGRICULTURE 
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which sell better. Should the bean crop, the 
country over, prove materially. smaller, there 
is a fair chance of a recovery in prices in 
spite of foreign competition. 
ee 

Canned Vegetables are coming in strong 
colpetition with the trucker’s business, as 
the canners are now producing better vegeta- 
bles than many that are offered in the mar- 
kets. When they are picked fresh ‘from the 
fields and properly put up the same day, they 
are better for the table than those that we 
usually get in the markets, and which have 
been picked two or three days before the con- 
sumer buys them. This is particularly true 
with corn, beans and asparagus. But there 
is a difference in canned vegetables. Some 
‘anners adjacent to cities buy up the surplus 
vegetables in the market after they have been 
exposed so long that they are unfit to sellin 
the green state, take them to the factory and 
put them up in cans. This accounts in a great 
measure for the low price of some kinds offer- 
ed at the grocers’. There is as much differ- 
ence between canned goods as there is in 
vegetables fresh from the ground and those 
that have been picked a week since. 








An Easy Way to Irrigate.—I ama believer 
in shallow and continuous cultivation for all 
hoed crops. In dry weather there is no other 
way in which we can lock up so much mois- 
ture until the roots are able to appropriate it. 
Keep off the ground when it is wet, but just 
as soon as it is in condition to work,cultivate 
with the best tool you have at hand. Last 
spring I purchased a weeder No 4, with curv- 
ed teeth, and I must say that I never useda 
tool that pleased me so much, or that saved 
so much labor. My strawberries were taken 
care of with this tool up to July with only 
one hand hoeing, and I never had strawberry 
fields so free from weeds. I haven’t felt the 
need of irrigation on strawberry fields the 
first season, as by shallow cultivation in dry 
times the plants can be kept growing.—([J. C. 
Eddy. 





Have a Succession of Corn.—At the first 
planting of sweet corn itis well enough to sow 
an early, medium and late kind. But, after 
that if a small quantity of whichever is con- 
sidered best, is planted once a week up to the 
midde of July, there will be an_uninterrupted 
succession of the very choicest roasting ears 
until heavy frosts occur. There is so little 
trouble in doing this that it is a surprise that 
all farmers and gardeners do not follow this 
plan. Ground from which the earliest vege- 
tables have been removed, and which would 
otherwise lie bare, can thus be utilized to 
good advantage. 





As to Potato Blight and the bordeaux mix- 
ture: I am not troubled in the least with the 
old blight or rust. It is the new early blight 
which is a bane and prevents the full crop 
when it appears. For this [ have now found 
the bordeaux mixture of enough use to war- 
rant its expense. After several years’ faithful 
trial I have only one small tield to put to its 
credit while all the rest of the trials have been 
flat failures. Last year where I put it there 
was no Visible result, while on the other hand, 
on several acres Where I did nothing the blight 
did not appear at all. It las cost a goud deal 
of patience and money to find that I have no 
use for the mixture.— | E. J. Kanslow. 

The Manufacture of Fruit Jams in this coun- 
try ought to be greatly stimulated owing to 
the natural advantages. Possibilities in this 
direction were never greater than uow owing 
to relative cost of raw materials. Chief of 
these, of course, are fresh fruits and sugar. 
The last named is much cheaper in this coun- 
try than throughout nearly all of Europe. In 
Brussels, Berlin and Vienna, the retail price 
of sugar is close to 9¢ per lb, in St Petersburg 
134c and in Naples 144c. Thus in Italy, where 
fruit is so plentiful, jam, on account of the 
high cost of sugar, is a luxury. 





A Household Necessity.—Your magazine is 
the best paper of its class published in the 
United States and we do not expect to be 
without it. It has become a household neces- 
sity.— Geo. H. Shive, Mercer Co, N J. 
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The Waiting Wool [larket. 

The wool market is ina waiting attitude 
nearly everywhere and the hoped-for improve- 
ment has not yet materialized. The staple is 
taking its place with other raw material from 
farm, mine and orchard, awaiting decisive 
action of the great political parties on the 
questions of the day. Manufacturers are con- 
servative, and wool is relatively less firm in 
the eastern consuming centers than at initial 
points further west, where in many cases it is 
held for an advance. In some territories wool 
is being stored on ranches and at interior 
points, on the theory that any change will be 
for the better. Foreign markets are easy 
and quiet, with big operators awaiting the 
next series of London sales which will open 
June 30. Itis not impossible, however, that 
the strength long maintained in western Eu- 
rope may be continued, as it is proposed to 
limit the offerings at these sales to a total 
less than had been expected. Recent reports 
from Australia only emphasize what we said 
recently, that last winter's drouth seriously 
reduced the wool supply there. 

Moderate tirmness peeves at St Louis, with 
territory wools arriving freely. At Chicago, 
receipts since Jan 1 are materially smaller 
than a vear ago, and sales largely domestics 
from nearby states, with some transactions in 
territory. (Quietude prevails at Philadelphia 
and N Y, with possibly a better movement of 
earpet wool. An undertone of comparative 
steadiness prevails at Boston, where prices 
are substantially as in the subjoined table. 
These tigures show a general though not uni- 
versal shading since the beginning of the new 
clip, but are not much different from those 
ruling May 1, °9%, when the wool crop of last 
year began to appear. Prices at points fur- 
ther west are at about freight differences. 

WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON 
June 16, Apr 20, May 1, 
1806 L806 1895 
Ohio and Pa, 

XX and above, 17 @ise 1k aise isalie 

, a Wwial7y 17 a@18 — alt 

No 1, IX al9 “Oa 21 an 

Fine unwashed, 12 als 1sal4 al? 
Ohio combing. 

No 2, 4 blood, A) “law 9 a2 

Ohio delaine, 19 20.421 18 @l9 
Michigan, 

X and above, 145.415 a6 144415 

Nol, 17 als lea 20 8s ald 

Fine unwashed, 1l @il2 llai2 ball 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 

Combing, 4 blood, 144.15 16a@17 ‘4 a18 

Clothing, } blood, 14 @14 salt 5 ali 
Texas (scoured basis " 

Spring, fine, 3 ; 33 a@34 a32 

meditm, * 1 3 x2 , 
ornia oured L 
Spring, ho rthe rh, 
free, 
Southern, 
Oredeo se" re 
Eastern, No 1, 
\ illey, No 1, 
Territory sta 
Fine, 
Medium, 
Territory ord inary [ mred hasis 

Fine, OU a3lz ‘ . 

Me lium, 26 @27 29a 3) 

wado and New Mexico, 

‘Impreved, 12 @l4 15 @154 109 @14 

Coarse and carpet, 10 @l2 l2al4 } all 

Wool imports for 10 months ended April 30 
were 211,970,000 lbs compared with 166,544,000 
lbs the corresponding period a year earlier. 
The increase noted is chietiy in clothing wools, 
the amount of combing and carpet wools 
‘omning in being substantially the same as a 
year ago. limports of manufactures of, wool 
for 10 months are 60 per cent greater than a 
year earlier, the figures being respectively 
$49,683,000 and 31,450,000. It is interesting to 
note that duty free imports of waste, rags, ete, 
which inelude shoddy, increased from an 

ri vear of 980,000 Ibs monthly to 
.568,000 Ibs monthly now. During the entire 
veal ended June 50, °94, total imports of these 
adulterants were barely 145,000 Ibs. But 
there was a duty then of 10 to 0c perib. It 
makes a difference. 
me 


How to Fight the Cutworm. 


Cutworms (see illustrated article in our last 
issue) are more destructive than ever this 
year. On Long Island, from 5 to 20 worms 
are found about the roots of every cabbage 
plant in some sections, and complaints of its 
ravages are widespread. In addition toe the 
partial remedies described in our last issue, 


FARM PROBLEMS 


trapping the worms under boards which have 
been placed on the ground and then in the 
morning destroying the worms which have 
congregated will diminish their number. A 
tablespoonful of a mixture of paris green with 
fine wheat bran and a little sugar scattered on 
boards or stiff paper near the plants will kill 
many. Plowing the infested land in the fall 
gives the birds a chance to destroy many of 
them. Kainit or muriate of potash applied 
liberally as a fertilizer has been found bene- 
ficial. These are the principal remedies em- 
ployed but an infallible preventive or cure 
has yet to be found. Some success is follow- 
ing the use in Germany of bisulphide of car- 
bon injected into the soil by a recently invent- 
ed French apparatus. The same insecticide 
put into the soil about the plants with a Mce- 
Gowen injector is effective against the cab- 
bage root maggot (see elaborate article in our 
issue of March 15, 1895) and is worthy of trial 
against cutworms and wire worms. Our 
American experiment stations ought to test 
this and other methods of sterilizing the soil 
against insect pests. 


a 


National Nurserymen Meet. 


The 2ist annual meeting of the American as- 


sociation of nurseryinen convened in Chicago 


June 10, continuing until the afternoon of the 
llth. In his annual address, President Silas 
Wilson of Atlantic, Ta, called attention to 
the fact that the price of nursery stock had 
gone down 50 per cent during the past few 
vears, and thought it advisable to appoint a 
ommittee to confer with the railroads and 
see if some satisfactory arrangements could 
net be made = looki ng towart “«l a red tion of 
fréight rates on nursery stock. This he con- 
sidered of vital importance. After some dis- 
cussion a committee of six was appointed for 
this purpose. Another recommendation of 
the president was that care should be 
taken that the ineetings of the association 
do not take too inuch the line of a hoertieul- 
ural school. The main object of the organi- 
zation is to promote sociability and enable the 
members to get acquainted and have a general 
good time. 

The reports of the secretary and the treasur- 
er showed that the tinancial condition of the 
society was good. There is now in the treas- 
ury over 31800. St Louis was chosen as the 
place for holding the next meeting and the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Silas Wilson of Iowa; vice- 
president, E. Meisner of Mo; sec, George C. 
Seager of Rochester, NY; treasurer, N. A. 
Whitney of Franklin Grove, Ill: executive 
committee, C. L. Watrous of Lowa, Irving 
Rouse of N Y, R. C. Berkmans of Georgia. 

A number of valuable papers were read. H. 

Van Deman of Washington, D C, discussed 
the duty of the nurseryman to the fruit grow- 
er. He deplored the practice of pushing va- 
rieties before they were thoroughly tested and 
has little patience with those nursery men 
who persist in selling fruits they know are 
wholly worthless. The naming of varieties 
should receive inore attention. It ought to 
be_left to some reliable authority such as the 
American pomological association. Duplica- 
tion would then be avoided A name should 
be appropriate, short, euphonions. Above all 
anurseryman should be thoroughly honest. 
The possibility, of improving our native grapes 
by selection and crossing was treated by G. 
W. Campbell of Delaware, Ohio. After 40 
vears of careful experimentation marked by 
many failures he has succeeded in producing @ 
variety of Concord which he considers a per- 
fect grape. With others he has been less suc- 
cessful, but has materially improved several 
Varieties. 

Undoubtedly the most valuable paper read 
at the meeting was that of Prof L. H. Bailey. 
He showed why trees could not be grown after 
trees year after year any more than corn could 
be grown continuously year after year or 
wheat or any other grain. The fertility of a 
soil depends upon its physical condition and 
the plant food it contains. Of the two 
the first is of the most importance. The 
worn-out farms of the eastern states con- 
tain as a rule large quantities of the essential 
mineral elements of plant food but lack hu- 
mus, porosity, proper tillage, ete. Rotation 





is needed for nursery land. Let clover, rye, 
etc, be the rest crops. By plowing under 
these crops humus cr vegetable matter is add- 
ed to the soil and its physical condition im- 
proved. Proper tillage will do much to in- 
duce mellowness and the retention of mois. 
ture. 

The attendance .at the sessions was good. 
All alike complained of hard times and a de- 
pressed condition of trade, but all were alike 
hopeful of changes, which would make a bet- 
ter demand for nursery stock at good figures, 
A committee was appointed to secure the 
placing of a high tariff upon imported nursery 
stock. It is composed of W. C. Barry of New 
York, J. H. Hale of Connecticut and N. H, 
Albaugh of Ohio. This is a mos, important 
question and will receive careful attention. 
A resolution was also adopted condemning 
laws which discriminate against the nursery- 
man. A number of these now exist in states 
east and west. 

a 

Keep Planting.—A garden is valuable in pro- 
portion to what it vields, but not one in ten 
produces one-fourth of what it ought to A 
succession of planting should be kept up until 
the tirst of September. Beets, radishes, beang 
and corn should be planted weekly and in 
small quantities. This will keep the ground 
all oceupied, and the gurden will present as 
attractive an appearance in September as it 
did in July. There should never be idle 
ground in the garden. Wherever there is 
Radishes 
do not do well in the ‘xTtreine hot We ather, 
but a short row of beans may be planted as 
often as once a week. Jf there is nothing else 


rooin to plant anything, 


to occupy the ground, sow spinach. If this 
is not wanted for the table, it serves an ex- 
cellent purpose as a fertilizer. By all means 
keep the ground well covered. 


Grapevine Gaterpiliars —Wim Dinkelakev: 
The caterpillars which destroy your grape 
leaves are the larvie [f the grapevine tlea- 
beetle. Earlv in the season an it} phic ition of 
paris green, in the proportion of one pound 
to 150 gallons of water, sprayed on the vines, 
will kill the insect in a short time Later 
on, When the bunches are “ar maturity, 
this may be objectionable The pyrethrum 
or insect powder dusted on he leave to 


be recommended. 











GR ORY POWDER GUN. 


W ill dust two rows of potato 


Leggett & Bro, 301 Pearl St., New York 
Wm. T. Leggett, Pittsburgh, Pa., 





| from maker, 
. intermediate = ts 
have the make 

antee—a difference of 4o per cent. in 
your favor. Freight paid both ways 
if not as represented. Carriages, 
Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Our 1896 Bicycles are marvels of 
beauty. You pay for 

the wheel and not fora 

fancy NAM. o..ciicue, tree. 
Binghamton Carriage and Cycle Co, 

BozsdJ Binghamton, N.Y. 





Thomas McElroy, European 
over eoee Cc a Merchant, 
ile he i 


cantile Ex ge Building, 
Harrison St., N. Y. € seihean s the largest in ” orter of fine 
grade Crimson Clover in the U.S. Prices te dealers only. 








The Probability of Good Hay Prices, 


Whether or not another year of high prices 
for hay will prevail remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly the outlook for the coming crop, espe- 
cially in all leading hay sections of the middle 
and eastern states, is spotted and many coun- 
ties will show a positive shortage, this fact 
serving to support a market which, though 
dull, is steady so far as the best grades are 
concerned, these being in relatively light sup- 
ply. Poor to common old hay is plentiful, 
and as outlined in these columns several 
weeks ago, growers generally are now making 
efforts to close out prior to the appearance of 
Reports from our own special 
together with those connected 

crop bureau, point to a 
portions of N Y and Pa. 
covering much of April and 
May. has been followed by good rainfall dur- 
ing the week or two, but in many in- 
stances this came too late to help meadows, 
especially old ones, which often show damage 
through being winter-killed. This is also true 
of leading hay counties in New England, in 
many of which the stand of grass is thin and 
the yield per acre bound to be light. In Ohio, 


anew crop 
correspondents, 
with the government 
severe shortage in 

The long drouth, 


past 


correspondents point to fair but irregular 
yield, while the important hay sections of 
Mich, Ind, Ill, Wis and states west of the 


Mississippi river have as a rule had plenty of 


moisture, insuring a good surplus of hay. 


In leading markets only best grades are 
moving freely at long established prices. 


There are a good many pockets of old hay yet 
to come out in the middle and eastern states, 
while the surplus in the Miss and Mo valleys 
is considerable, and across the line, Canada 
r less, rather indifferentin quality. 
Should the recent rains prove more benecifial 
than seems probable, as viewed by our 
correspondents in the interior, the new crop 
may be such as to prevent any early advance. 
At the present writing, it is a between-seasons 
market and too early to forecast probabilities. 
The foreign trade is small, 10 months exports 
ended May 1 being scant 48,000 tons, against 
imports, almost exclusively from Canada, of 
27,000 tons. April alone brought in over 20,- 
000 tons compared with 27,000 tons in March 
and 13.000 tons a year earlier. 

The subjoined table shows comparative 
wholesale prices per ton for choicest timothy 
hay delivered in various distributing centers 
on the dates named; No 1, No 2 and off grades 
selling at considerable discounts. A year 
ago hay was high in the west because the 
drouth had cut short the ’9 crop in Iowa and 
other Mississippi valley states. 


has more o 


now 











WHOLESALE HAY PRICES ON DATES NAMED. 
June 15 Sept 15 June 15 
1896 1895 1895 
Boston, $18.75@19.75 $18.25@18.75 $15.75@16.25 
New York, 19. 7a 20 18.75@19.25 16. 75@17.25 
Phila, 16.75@17.25 16.25@16°75 14.75@1 
Pitts! nrg, 2 15.25@15.75 17.75@18. 
galtimore, 17.00@17.50 — 13. 75@14. 25 
Cincinnati, 13.75@15 14.25@14 20,25@20.75 
Chicago, 11.75@ 12.2! 12.75@1: 25 14. 7@15.25 
Kansas ¢ ity, 12.2h@12.75 10.75@11.25 _ 





Making Clover Hay. 


JAMES R. DILL. 


There is no branch of farming where good 
judgment may be exercised to better advan- 
tage than in making clover hay. It may be 
made a good or a bad kind of feed, according 
as it is either well or improperly cured. No 
certain rules can be laid down for making 
clover hay one year with another, as so much 
depends on existing conditions. I have had 
very heavy crops that required three days’ 
sunshine,and have had light crops, cured dur- 
ing dry weather,that needed but three-fourths 
a day’s sunshine. 

Fair weather is of course the all-important 
factor in making hay,and no clover should be 
cut unless there is a prospect for two or three 
days’ sunshine. The hay should have a light 
green color when it is cured. It is therefore 
sometimes necessary, if the crop is heavy, to 
stir it two or three times in order to cure it 
evenly. Otherwise the top of the swath will 
be baked brown by the sun, while the lower 
part will remain almost as green as when first 
cut \fter the hay is cured evenly it should 
be bulked together as soon as possible, or it 


Will get too dry, and will crumble and become 
dusty while being handled. 








THE HAY FIELD 


I usualiy cut clover during the first ten 
days of June. A great many farmers make 
the mistake of leaving their clover stand too 
long before cutting. It should be cut when it 
is just past full bloom. Before cutting, it is 
well to observe the weather closely to see that 
there is a prospect of two or three days’ sun- 
shine. After the clover is cut and has had 
enough sunshine to cure the top of the swath 
a light green color, but before it has stood 
long enough to become brown, I start the hay 
tedder. By running the tedder opposite to 
the direction in which the mower was driven, 
the clover will be mostly turned over or rais- 
ed up,so that the lower part of the swath may 
go through the same process of curing as the 
top has undergone. When it is all cured evenly 
a light green color, and is dry enough so that 
there will be no danger of its heating, it 
should be rapidly bulked together with a 
hay-loader or sulky rake. I use a rake for this 
purpose, raking it first into windrows and 
then rake lengthwise the windrows, dumping 
the hay in bunches large as the rake will 
handle. I then start all teams, hauling to the 
barn, or in case the barn is too far distant, I 
bulk it into-a rick in the field, cover with 
straw and haul it to the barn afterward. 


AAA Seat 

The Alfalfa Hay Harvest in 
states, where so largely grown, 
rapidly. First crop has been 
the extreme southwest 
the second. Most are 
three crops. one of which will be saved for 
the seed. Should there be any material short- 
age in hay in our middle and eastern states, 
alfalfa from the far west may be a competi- 
tor. An organization of alfalfa growers in the 
valley of the Arkansas river, in Kan and Col, 
with 125,000 acres in alfalfa, and a probable 
aggregate ’96 crop of 500,000 tons, are making 
plans to market some of their surplus this 
way. They have secured a reduced freight 
rate, which is now $5 per ton from western 
Kan to Chicago, and 4 to Kansas City. 
Should any considerable amount of this hay 
work toward the east, it will compete with 
timothy and prairie raised in the Mississippi 
and Missouri river valleys, and may indirect- 
ly have its influence on the eastern markets. 
This is only a_ possibility, however. Nearly 
all the alfalfa raised is consumed where 
grown, and only when freight rates are most 
advantageous can any of it be profitably 
shipped. 


Salting Clover Hay.—W. A. M.: 
two of cheap salt sprinkled on each ton of 
clover hay as itis pitched into mow or 
stack, is the practice of many farmers, es- 
pecially if the hay is not well cured. They 
seem to think it helps to prevent the hay 
from sweating or rotting. We doubt if this is 


the western 
is progressing 
secured and in 
farmers are cutting 
planning for about 


A quart or 


so. If the clover is weil haved, there is cer- 
tainly no advantage in adding salt. The bet- 
ter plan is to salt stock by allowing them 
free access to rock salt, so they can help 
themselves when they want it. 

To Help out a Short Hay Crop, cut the first 
growth early, before the time of full bloom, 
and to stimulate a quick start of the second 


150 lbs per acre of 
land is too poor to 
manure well, cul- 


crop, evenly sow broadcast 
nitrate of soda. If the 
warrant this, plow at once, 


tivate thoroughly and seed immediately with 
medium red clover 15 Ibs, timothy 4 bu and 
cleaned redtop € lbs of seed per acre. If you 


prefer permanent seeding down in 
and must have a forage crop on the run-out 
mowing, treat as above and sow a bushel of 
Hungarian or three pecks of millet per acre 
before July 10; use any quick-acting fertilizer. 
Crimson clover sown in July will make fine 


the fall, 

















The records show this Threshing-machine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain er En all, 
Requires only about 1X%‘miles travel per hour, For full 
description, and for the best Straw-prese« rving@Rye- 
thre she rs, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-milis, Cire 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage. Catae 
Jogue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N, Y. 
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Health 


Built on the solid foundation of pure, healthy 
blood is real and lasting. With rich red blood 
you will have no sickness. 

When you allow your blood to become thin, 
depleted and impure, you will become tired, 
worn cut, lose your appetite and strength, and 
disease will soon have you in its grasp. 

Purify, vitalize and enrich your blood, and 
keer it pure by taking 


Fioods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 
$1. Be sure to al Hood’s, and only HOOD’S. 


easy to take; 
25c. 


Hood’s Pills cure to operate: 
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4 
sa>-OF A POWER that is at once cheap, f 
strong, durable, last- { 
slice effectual is successfully answered in our 
CESS one horse TREA DY. POWER. ¢ 
: Db Will operate 
™ Cream Separ- P 
ator, pag’ Ady ‘ 
a: Pp, 
Ontter, Corn % 
Shatlerd.seentt 4 
Grinding Mills, : 
Emery ey 
Fanning M Mili P 
J), and even a light ) 
Threshhing 9 
Machine. Has @ 
a governor that @ 
controlls_ the @ 
pan to a nlesiy. No aenaat aon fire, and man é 
and beast are both indoors, out of inclement 
weather. In addition to the above power, we make @ 
2to8 horse Sweep Powers and 2 and 3 horse Tread ( 
Powers. HERO and MERICAN Grinding Mills ¢ 
Fodder Cutters, Shellers, ee Ete. Also ) 
the famous ODHUE. WIN p MILLS for ¢ 
power and pumping. Galvanized Steel and Wood, 
from 6to1$ft. Write to-day for our new 150 page 9 
catalogue, it will be sent to you ] 
APPLETON MFG. CO. 4 Fargo St., Batavia, ILL. q 
Se SE OO 00302030007 








HORSE POWERS 


f TRESS, * CLEANING 
Pachincee SAW ING WOOD with Circular 


dCross-Cut Drag Saws. 


Highest award 





hdiocnieieall : e 
as the BEST, considering Easy Draft, Feat 
bility, Quantity and Quality of work. 50- 
mphiet Free. 5 
pempidress Ae W.GRAY’S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P.O. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 


Dome 















The Best Cider and Wire Mill 
made. Will make 20 per cent. more 
cider than any other. ——— out- 
side. Perfectly Adjustable. 

Prices as low asany first- class mill. 

Mfrs.of Hay Presses,Horse Powers 

Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, Feed 
W-Mills etc. Send for circulars, 


WHITMAN AGR'L CO, St. Louis, Mop 
enh. 





Our ore STEEL MILL Mil LL 
ws 


: Perkin STRONG 
EPPICLEN LENT 


NY on: wheel is constructed so as} 
to obviate bending or break- 
ing. Rudder hastruss rod brace 


N Our regulator the best. All our 
\ mills are guaranteed. We make 


{suai orien; steel and wens mills steel tanks, &c, 

r catalogue, now ” before you buy, 

{suai INS ‘WIND | IS WIND MILL LL CO. ? RacoSt.MISHAWAKA, ND. 
OS <> OO > 











Largest seilers in the world. 


. a 
Samples & prices free; write 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
111 to 118 Michigan Av., Chicagds 
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fali feed, even if it doesn’t withstand the 
winter. Prof Phelps in bulletin 17, Storrs (Ct) 
station, also repeats the advice we have already 
printed, that soy beans (Soja hispida) sown 
on good land, about June 20, two to three 
pecks per acre, in drills 2) ft apart, will yield 
eight to ten tons per acre by Sept 15. It 
should be cut when the beans are young and 
tender, either for drying or for the silo. Cow- 
peas (Clay variety, 1 bu of seed per acre) may 
be treated in the same way, but need not be 
cut so early. 


Wild Barley.—The specimen of grass sent in 
by RK. M. M. uf Rushville, Ill, is a species of 
wild barley (Hordeum pusillum) common in 
many parts of Illinois and the west. It is an 
annual four to ten inches high. Wild barley 
resembles the cultivated variety except that 
it is smaller. The heads are from one to ten 
inches long and the awns are minutely barb- 
ed. While the blades are young they may af- 
ford some pasture, but its season is so short 
that it is practically useless for this purpose. 
In many places it is decidedly weedy in char- 
acter. The only way to get rid of it is to pre- 
vent its seeding. Keep tields and especially 
roadsides clean. Squirrel tail is a near rela- 
tive of barley and is just heading out in many 
places. It has come to be a menace to farm- 
ing in the Mississippi valley. The long awns 
or beards are injurious to Prof L. 
H. Pammel. 


stock. — 


Yellow Flowered Clover.—The 
quired about by a subscriber, is 
Medicago maculata, popularly known as 
clover or California clover. It is 
bent or spreading branching annual, with yel- 
flowers. It is not a native of America, 
but was introduced from Europe. For 
north it is rather tender but in milder cli- 
mates it makes a good forage plant. 

SS — 

Cucumbers for Pickles.—In 
cucumber pickles are grown 
farmers seldom plant before the 
June. From the 20th of June until the first 
of July is a favored period. The principal 
reason for planting thus late is that the strip- 
ed beetle, which is one of the worst enemies 
of all cucurbitaceous vines, has at this time 
disappeared for the season. Formerly the 
seed was planted in hills four by five feet 
apart, but now many growers favor planting 
in continuous rows five feet apart and thin- 
ning the vines to about one foot apart in the 
rows. In order to secure the largest yield it 
is of the utmost importance that the cucum- 
bers are picked or cut off, which is she better 
way, as soon as they are of the desired size. 
In warm growing weather this is necessary 
every day and at the utmost every other day. 
When left to themselves and the cucumbers 
are allowed to mature, a plant will not bear 
more than one or two cucumbers. If it is de- 
sired to save some of the seed, a few hills 
should be preserved for this purpose exclu- 
sively. 

Large Radish Seed germinates more quickly 
and with more certainty than small seed, 
The plants mature sooner and more uniform- 
ly. This is the conclusion of a great number 
of tests reported by B. T. Galloway in Agri- 
cultural Science. It is certainly an important 
practical point for gardeners and truckers, 
for the value of the radish crop depends al- 
most entirely upon a quick growth of market- 
able roots. Those who are raising radish seed 
this season might make a hit by screening the 
charging an extra price for large 


clover in- 
probably 
burr 


a procul- 


low 
the 


sections where 
extensively, 


middle of 


seed and 
seed. 





Successful Co-operative Fire Insurance. 
MAINE. 


SAMUEL L. BOARDMAN, 


on the part of 
Maine. At least 


companies are 


Mutual insurance against fire 
farmers is nota new thing in 
four local mutual fire insurance 
now doing business in this state that have been 
organized nearly half a century ox more. One of 
these, the Saco mutual, carries risks on city and 
village property, but the others are essentially 
farm companies. With the large increase of stock 
insurance companies and the reasonable rates at 
which they formerly carried risks on farm prop- 
erty, the mutual companies have, during the 
past 20 years—up to within the three or four 
years last past—been doing less and less business 
each year; and within the former named period 
many of them surrendered their charters and 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


ceased to do business altogether. But within the 
past few years there has been a great reaction in 
this particular. 

Formerly, and for many years, the rate of in- 
surance on farm property by stock companies was 
1 per cent for a term of five years, but has 
been greatly increased in the recent past. 
This condition of affairs has led to the organiza- 
tion of a considerable number of mutual fire in- 
surance companies which are located in country 
towns and which have been organized mainly for 
the protection of farm property. At present there 
are 37 companies of this kind doing business in 
Maine. A table is appended showing interesting 
facts regarding the 30 companies which did busi- 
ness in the year 1893: 

EXPERIENCE IN FARM MUTUAL INSURANCE. 

Name Year ine’d Risks carr’d Losses 
Brunswick Farmers’, 1862 $196,405 $1,070 
Casco Mutual, 1860 69,730 —_ 
Cumberland, 1848 232,92 500 
Danville Mutual, 1860 yt 1,950 
Dresden, 1888 78,225 30 
Eliot and Kittery, 1844 OT 424 1,705 
Falmouth Mutual, 1851 300,176 _ 
Fayette Mutual, 1858 67,480 — 
Freeport and Yarmouth, 1893 151,480 400 
Fryeburg Mutual, 1866 2,675 
Gorham Farmers’, 1861 
Hampden Mutual, 1893 
Harpswell Mutual, 1855 
Harrison Mutual, 1859 
Jay Mutual, 1860 
Jefferson Farmers’, 1891 
Litchfield Mutuai, 1874 
Lovell Mutual, 1866 
North Yarmouth Mutual, 1853 
Oxford County Patrons’, 1876 
Patrons’ Co-operative, 1877 
Saco Mutual, 1827 4: 
Swan's Island Mutual, 1893 
Union Farmers’, 1856 
Warren Earmers’, 1871 
Wells’ Mutual, 1836 2 
West Bangor and Hermon, 1866 iis, 050 
Wilton Mutual, 1859 186,191 
Windham Mutual, 1850 242,599 
Woolwich Mutual, 1862 113,600 

Eighteen of the above named companies, 

carrying a total. insurance of $2,506,968, had no 
losses whatever from fire, and their gross expendi- 
tures, for salaries, selaiiag, etc, Was only 
$1340.01. 

Mutual fire 


200,065 
970,009 


%~0 875 


s4 410 
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postage, 


ompanies in Maine are 
Certain persons 
the purpose of 


insurance ¢ 
organized under the general law. 
organize themselves together for 
mutual protection against losses by fire, 
their necessary officers and apply secretary 
ofstate for a chatter or certificate of incorporation. 
In making application for a policy of insurance, 
each person applying gives his note for a speci- 
fied sum—it may be $30, $50 or $100—which is 
termed a premium note. This note is ‘‘payable 
in such installments and at such time or times as 
the directors of the said company may, agreeably 
to their by-laws and the laws of the state, re- 
quire’ for the purpose of paying the losses and 
necessary expenses of the company. Such notes 
form the eapital upon which the company does 
business, and each policy holder can only be 
responsible for the amount for which the note is 
given. Such is the simple manner in which 
mutual insurance companies are organized. The 
two mutual companies in Maine which are 
doing the largest business to-day are those con- 
fined to members of the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 

There are numerous reasons why mutual and es- 
pecially grange co-operative fire insurance com- 
panies are successful. One is the fact that these 
local or town companies do a small business vpon 
the most secure basis. The managers know the 
risks and the parties. The utmost care is exercis- 
ed in acceptirfg applications, and as all policy 
holders are mutually interested to have no over- 
insurance, the moral hazard is reduced to the 
minimum. Then as regards grange insurance, 
every applicant must be a member of some 
grange in good standing, to which fact, and to 
all the facts stated in the application for the 
policy, such as condition and value of the build- 
ings, ete, the secretary of the grange must make 
certificate. The moral obligations of the order 
are beyond question, one of the best elements in 
the security and value of this form of co-operative 
insurance. 


choose 


to the 
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NEW YORK. 

Floyd grange, No 665, recently presented the 
drama The Danger Signalin Gans hall at Stitt- 
ville to a full house, and about $37 was cleared. 
The play was repeated in Floyd grange hall June 
3. The grange is prosperous and the meetings are 
interesting. 

Madison Pomona grange held its last meeting, 
June 10, with Hamilton grange and was hospitably 
entertained by that grange, which is rapidly be- 
coming one of the foremost granges in the state 
in point of discipline. State Chaplain A. M. Childs 

was present and delivered ap able address. The 
important business was transacted and after din- 
ner, which was well served, the master of Hamil- 
ton grange invited all to accompany him on a tour 
of inspection of the new opera house and other 
publie buildings which fill the place of those so 
lately burned and to the new library. Soon after 





the meeting was called to order, it was given over 
to Lecturer J. D. Morse of Cazenovia, who pre. 
sented a fine program. 

The June meeting of Cortland Co 
mona grange was held at McGrawville 
2 with an attendance of between and 200, 
Master N. F. Webb ealled to order and open- 
ed in the fifth degree: Committees on appliea- 
tion of candidates and for making arrangements 
forthe annual picnic were appointed. A _ selee. 
tion, The farmer’s daughter given by Sister 
Foster which was full of good ions. A 
recess was taken for which the hearted 
ladies of MeGrawville grange had made ample 
preparation. In the afternoon 17 were initiated 
and instructed in the fifth degree. The committee 
for picnic reported in favor ot Cortland Park as 
the:place and the third Tuesday in August the 
time. The question box was opened and many 
questions pertaining to farm life and farmers’ in- 
terests were presented and elicited spirited discus. 
sion. The question, Shall the ladies be given the 
elective franchise? resulted in a majority in its 
favor. A vote of thanks was tendered the mem- 
bers of McGrawville grange for their hospital- 
ity. An invitation from East Homer grange to 
hold the next meeting of Pomona grange with 
them was unanimously accepted. 

Schuyler Co Pomona grange met June 4 at Sears- 
burg, with several Pomona members from other 
counties present. Brother Cole, state lecturer, wag 
present and gave an interesting address upon the 
educational and financial benefits of the grange, 
After dinner the Pomona tecturer took charge of 
the entertainment. It was decided to have the 
annual Schuyler Co grange picnic at Odessa, 
Aug 27. There are only three subordinate granges 
in this county but the Pomona numbers about 70 
members. 

The quarterly meeting of the Schenectady Co 
Pomona grange was held in the hall of Farmers 
grange, No 709, June 6. The meeting ll ate 
tended considering the busy about 890 
members sitting down to the mid-day collation 
after the forenoon ceremonies had ended with the 
installation of officers. Brother John N. Jones of 
Pattersonville grange is the new master with a 
list of efficient assistant officers chosen from the 
three subordinate granges of the county. During 
the afternoon the Pomona degree iferred 
on five candidates, two of whom were ladies. Re- 
ports from the several subordinate granges showed 
a healthy and vigorous tone in all ae partments, 
No 709 having made the greatest increase in mem- 
bership since Jan 1, but not being her 
sister organizatic proportionate amount 
of goods purchased and sold. Before adjourning, 
Brother Elias Bradt of Empire grange suggested 
that a county grange picnic be held during August 
to which granges in surrounding counties be invit- 
ed. The idea was received with enthusiasm anda 
committee was appointed to arrange for a grand 
after-harvest festival at Featherstonehaugh lake, 


FARRIERS 
DO YOU WANT TO BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If yeu do, call on or ad- 


dress: The Pacifie Merthwest Immigra- 
tlea Board, Portland, Oregon. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
for Circwar. Low prices for car load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
—— = to 120 Bbls. in ten Hours 
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(Gee cessors to Sc ee k & Sheridan,) 
FULTON, Oswego Co., N. Y. 





The cow that jumped over the moon 
never wore a Patent Perfection 
Poke or she would have stayed in the 
lot. The best poke made. Keeps cat- 
tle from straying. Breaks unruly ani 
mals, One size for calves, and one for 
grown cattle. You may have a Perfee- 
tion Poke yo to your order D 
sending one dollar to L. F. KITC 
ELL, Hanover, New Jersey. 





THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Contains some of the best animals of the breed. Thosein 
want of show animals, or large producers for foundation 
stock, should write or come and see them. About 80 to 
select from. A Geotee lot of Heifer and Bull Calves for 


sale. Prices ri 
A.A. GORTELYOU, Neshanic Station, N. J. 


For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa. ,Eigin, IL 














CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS. 


For Week Ended Last Saturday Night as Sum- 
marized by American Agriculturist. 

The past week was marked by temperatures 
above the normal everywhere except on the 
Pacitic coast and an excess of rainfall over 
the greater part of the country lying east of 
the Mississippi river. This combination of 
heat and moisture gave conditions entirely 
favorable to plant growth, but as the ground 


was already generally wetted from previous 
rains, there was decided interference with 
farm work. 

Wheat harvest is ten days to two weeks 


earlier than usual, and is now being pushed, 
as the weather will allow, as far north as cen- 
tral Illinois. Little definite change in the 
prospect can he noted, though evidence ac- 
cumulates that the damage in Michigan has 
been less than generally claimed and entirely 
in line with our regular reports. At the same 
and more evident that 
the actual loss in southern Kansas is greater 
than heretofore conceded. In other districts 
the news of the week and our special reports 
do not indicate any material change. 

The wet weather of the past three weeks has 
interfered in many places with the cultiva- 
tion of corn, and the crop is becoming weedy 
During the past week much work was done 
in southern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and in 
Kansas and Nebraska, but elsewhere only the 
higher lands could be worked. The abun- 
dance of moisture is giving exceptionally 
good growth and will put the crop in a posi- 
tion where the ordinary showers of the sum- 
mer will be sufficient to keep it in good 
dition. 

Oats harvest has begun and in almost every 
important section there is every indication of 
an exceptional yield. Some complaint of 
damage from dry weather earlier in the season 
comes from southern Kansas and in central 
Illinois a good many fields headed out low. 
Other small grains are making good progress. 

In spite of the disappointing price at which 
potatoes have sold it is evident that another 
large planted in many 
parts of the central west. It is smaller, how- 
ever, in the northwest where the heavy sur- 
plus last year was made, so that in all proba- 
bility the 
portions and less uni 


time it becomes more 


con- 


acreage has been 


crop will be more reasonable in pro- 
vieldy. 





NEW YORK. 
Baldwinsville, June 15— 
Abundance of 


Onondaga Co, 


rain and crops are improving. 


Grass will b light, but rains of late are 
helping meadows Wheat improving and 
some tields are good, but as a general thing 
the crop will be thin and below the standard. 


Corn doing well. Spring crops generally good. 
Tobacco plants are plenty and of good growth 
The acreage will be small compared with 1893. 


Strawberries cheap and abundant. Some 
sugar beets will be grown experimentally 
here this year and a beet sugar plant may 


be established in this county next year. Ap- 
ples will be abundant. Other fruit will be 


Scarce in this region. <A fair acreage of pota- 
toes has been planted. The Colorado beetle 


seelis to be scarce. Farmers are 
corn, anticipating a light grass crop. 
hundreds of cases of 1894 and 1895 
have been sold in this section 
10c per lb. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co, 
have felt thoroughly dis- 
been so very dry that the 
hay crop will be short and grain has not been 
looking well, but the past few days we have 
had showers which will help grain and timo- 
thy meadows. The clover is too far along to 
receive much benefit. Last year the potato 
business was so overdone that quite a small 
acreage has been planted in this section this 
season. Pears and plums did not blossom full 
and cherries are dropping badly. Berries of 
all kinds are doing well, and apple trees very 
full and the now good for a large 
crop of apples. 


sowing 
Several 
tobacco 
recently 6 to 
June 15—The farm- 
ers ili This 


cour 


tion 


wed, it has 


promise is 


Grafton, Rensselaer Co, 
good except grass, but the recent 
Improve that to some extent. 
but few plums or pears. Berries look promis- 
ing. An unusual amount of corn will be rais- 
ed to make up for the shortage in hay. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, June 15—The drouth 
has made the hay crop even shorter than last 
year. Apples have set fruit will. Pears will 


June 14—Crops look 
rains will 
Apples plenty 











AMONG THE FARMERS 





be light and plums and sweet cherries a total 
failure. Strawberries not half a crop. In- 
sects, especially cutworms, unusually numer- 
ous. Tent caterpillars have taken foliage off 
of trees badly and no effort is made in many 
intances to prevent them. Not so many po- 
tatoes planted, but more corn, as grass has 
failed so largely. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, 
of rain in this vicinity since May 30. Crops 
are looking well though hay was slightly 
damaged by dry weather earlier, but is com- 
ing on well now. Nearly everything in but 
some buckwheat and millet. The weather 
has been very cool thus far for June. Straw- 
berries are in their prime. All berries are 


June 15—Plenty 


very abundant and much earlier than usual. 
Commenced picking wiid strawberries May 


25. Farmers here are much discouraged about 
dairying, but the outlook in other directions is 
better. 

Mecklenburg,Schuyler Co, June 12—All crops 
have very much improved since the rain of 
last week. Some farmers are cultivating corn 
and others are planting. A large acreage of 
beans will be planted in this section. Meadows 
are not as good as they were last year at this 
time. A number are drawing potatoes to the 
car at 4e per bu, and there will not be as 
many planted this year as last. Cherries and 
straw berries will be a light crop. 

Mentz, Cayugo Co, June 16—We had several 
heavy showers last week that did much good 
as crops of all kinds were suffering. Apple trees 
bloomed full but there will not be many apples. 
Hay, owing to poor catch of seeding last fall, 
and the extremely dry weather of this spring 
will be very light, not half a crop. Farmers 
are sowing corn and iillet for fall and win- 


ter feed. Pastures are very short and cows 
not doing well. Oats that were sown and up 
before the dry weather came on are looking 


good. A large acreage of corn was planted, 
but is spotted, as much of it did not come up 
until after the rain. Strawberries are a fair 
crop, with price ranging from 18c per qt for 
firsts down to 7c at this writing. 

Owego, Tioga Co, June 14 
tinued drouth is broken and crops are growing 
finely, but hay will be a light crop, for zrass 
roots have not fully recovered from the effects 
of last summer’s drouth. Farmers are put- 
ting in more corn than usual in anticipation 
of a deficiency in hay. Wild strawberries 
are very plentiful, having commenced ripening 
in May, something very unusual here. 


The long con- 


Pavilion, Genesee Co, June 1—During the 
last few days we have had rain enough to wet 
down to the bottom of furrows on plowed 
ground, and also help sod-plowing for beans 
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and buckwheat. Previous to this we had 
had about 10 days of hot weather, accompanied 
some of the time by very hot drying winds, so 
that all the moisture seemed to be drawn out 
of the soil. Grass cannot help being a very 
short crop, even if we should have the most 





favorable weather for it from now on. Most 
pieces will be no better than last year. 
Wheat is heading out very low down and 


looks bad. It 


has not improved any during 
the past month. 


Early planted corn is look- 
ing well and most of the late planted pieces 
are coming on very nicely. Most of the beans 
through the county are planted and those not 
already up will come now since the showers. 
Although this is not really a great potato sec- 
tion, farmers are planting about the same 
amount as last year, which is more on the 
whole than in former years. There is now a 
prospect of asmall apple crop. The apples 
now on the trees are very large for this time 
of year. Some Baldwins and Roxbury Russets 
measure three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
and Rhode Island Greenings are still larger. 
The trees not eaten by the canker worms are 
looking well. Dwarf pear trees are not look- 
ing as well as they ought to. Many orchards 
put out a second crop of blossoms about two 
weeks ago, but of course no fruit will come 
from this second blossoming to amount to 
anything. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co, June 16—Farmers 
have been suffering from a terrible drouth, 
but frequent showers of late have freshened 
everything up to a thriving and growing con- 
dition again. Farmers are through planting, 
though some are plowing for buckwheat. The 
amount of fodder corn being sown this year 
exceeds last by half. Strawberries are a small 
crop in this section. 

Sloansville, Schoharie Co, June 15—Farmers 
have been inclined to be very much discour- 
aged this season owing to the prolonged 
drouth, but it has been broken now and they 
are in better mood. The rains have come too 
late to benefit grass much, but it has hada 
tendency to weaken the price of hay which is 
the principal crop in this section. Nearly all 
the farmers are putting in plenty of corn for 
fodder, owing to the probable scarcity of hay. 
Several farmers are sowing millet but it is an 
experiment with most of them. There have 
been a great many meadows piowed for buck- 


wheat as the grass is too poor to leave. Not 
much building or many improvements being 
done owing to the dull times. All are look- 


ing for better times after election. A. L. 
Fisher has had the house on one of his farms 


painted. Road making is quite well under 
way and much interest in better roads is 
shown. 


The Raines Liquor Law does not affect me 











, 15 Years on the Market. 
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. Kemp’s Manure Spreader 
Improved for 1896. 
Spreads any kind of manure in any quantity to the acre and does 
n hours on what 
ny responsible party 
1 tory references or 
> 3 ustrated catalogue free. Largest an 
6 Oldest Manufacturers of Manure Spreaders in the World. 
KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., Box} Syracuse, N.Y. _ 
























_ FARMERS 


Selling this 
Article. 
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shock. 
Ties itself. Costs less than string. 
Never wears out. 
Good profits. 
Agency now. 


Ten Reasons Why the 


oldfast Gorn Binder 


Should 


Will last a ceutury—used each year. 
Saves % labor in binding. 
Shock cannot fall or blow down. 
Keeps stalks always bright and dry. 
Shocks easily tightened for loading. 
Binder easily removed for husking. 
A boy can easily do the binding. 
The size prevents its loss in barn. 
Ropes are strong, and mouse proof. 
10. Price so low it can be used 


Put up with 4, 5, 6, 8, 






Used on every 


Pull and it’s fast. 







Thousands easily sold 
Get your Town 
Complete outfit for 5c., stamps. 


Be Used. 


on every shock. 
10 ft. rope. 


Unadilla, N. Y. 
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personally, but as a farmer, in common with 
other farmers, I am bound to feel its unfavor- 
able influence. Hop growing is not consider- 
ed a disreputable business, yet everybody 
knows the purpose for which hops are grown. 
There is just as much beer drank under the 
new law as was under the old, only the man- 
ner of handling the business being changed. 
Men do not visit saloons to eat, but to drink. 
When the lunch counter was extant much 
eating mingled with the drinking, but the eat- 
ing was only incidental, and all know that 
food largely destroys the effect of alcohol; 
then, why do away with the lunch counter? 
In my market town there is a bologna fac- 
tory, and there has never been a time for 
the past number of years when one could not 
there sell to advantage the carcasses of bulls 
and old cows. Nearly the whole product of 
that factory went to the free lunch counters, 
and as a result of the new law we have lost 
the market for rough beef. Producers of 
cheese are also feeling the change. The harm- 
less lunch counter has passed and the harm- 
ful beer drinking is getting in its work just 
the same as ever.—[Philo Avery, Esperance, 
Schoharie Co, N Y. 


NEW JERSEY. 


An Extremely Valuable Report is the bound 
volume issued by the N J state board of agri- 
culture for 1895. In addition to the papers 
and discussions at the recent annual meeting 
of the board at Trenton in Jan, ’%, which 
were fully reported in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST at the time, the volume _ contains 
reports of the American cranberry growers’ 
ass’n, commission on tuberculosis, state board 
of health, state agricultural society, state 
grange, an admirable article on foul brood 
and interesting reports from the various coun- 
ties. This volume should be in the posses- 
sion of every Jersey farmer, who can obtain 
it free of cost upon _— to his local 
member of the state board, or to Franklin 
Dye, state secretary of agriculture, at Tren- 
ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Amity, Erie Co, June 14—A terrific storm 
passed through this place recently. Trees, 
fences and barns were blown down and oats, 
corn and wheat damaged. The water rose 
two feet in 10 minutes. Our creamery is get- 
ting 8500 1b# of milk a day. Butter brings 144¢ 
per lb. The apple crop promises to be a large 
one. Strawberries are very plentiful. The 
hay cropis poor. Eggs bring 10c a doz. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, June 14— Abun- 
dant rains of late have changed the look of 
all kinds of vegetation very much for the bet- 
ter. Although too late to nake a full crop of 
hay it will help very materially. Oats look 
now as though they would make avery good 
crop. Corn and potatoes are forward and 
growing rapidly. Apples and pears look well, 
but plums and cherries are a failure. Straw- 
berries doing finely and large quantities being 
picked and marketed. One team from each 
of the milk stations here runs nightly to 
Scranton carrying milk. Solomon Turner has 
sold his farm in Clinton township. George 
Sisson has boughta lot in town and _ has 
broken ground fora fine large house where 
he will reside with his family and widowed 
mother when it is completed. The closing 
exercises of Keystone academy of this place 
will take place on Friday, June 19. 

State College—Prof W. A. Buckhout of this 
place in a forthcoming bulletin will treat of 
the subject of chestnut culture for fruit. The 
slaty and sandy hills and mountain slopes so 
common throughout Pennsylvania offer excel- 
lent conditions fur chestnut culture. Few of 
these lands are now cultivated at any profit; 
few are of any real value for pasturage even; 
many are utterly neglected and abandoned as 
no longer worth attention. A few acres on 
each farm planted to chestnuts would entail 
no great expense or labor, and would at least 
renew the wooded covering which protects 
the surface from washing. holds the leaves 
and vegetable debris, and gradually accumu- 
lates humus to enrich the soil. The bulletin 
will describe in considerable detail the meth- 
od of cultivation of the chestnut, including 
both growing from the seed and propagation 
of improved varieties by means of grafts. 
The latter branch of the subject is quite fully 
iNustrated by photographs of grafted trees of 
different ages, largely taken from the planta- 
tion of E. B. Engle of Marietta. 

Schuylkill, Chester Co, June 12--The weath- 
for the last few days has been warm and asa 
consequence corn is looking better. The 
acreage planted in potatoes is as greatif not 
greater than last season. They came up nice- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ly and so far look very promising. There isa 
good stand of oats and it is looking unusually 
well and with sufficient rain will produce a 
large crop. There are some fine fields of 
wheat, but owing to the drouth of last fall and 
the absence of snow during the winter there 
are quite a number of very poor ones and the 
crop will not be afull one. Strawberies are 
at the hight of their season. The crop is littie 
better than half aone. They are retailing at 
from 8 to 12 e¢ per box according to quali- 
ty. Raspberries and blackberries are very 
promising. The apple and_ pear bloom was 
very abundant, but the trees have not set well 
with fruit and the indications are that the 
crop will be a light one in tis section. A. 
Wallen, general representative of AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, is located at Phcenix- 
ville and is placing the paper with all our 
ractical farmers. In a canvass of about one- 
ourth of the county he has placed it with 
about 800 of our farmers. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, June NH—We 
have had an abundance of rain during the past 
week which has improved all vegetation. The 
present indications for a good oat crop are 
flattering. Many old meadows are being 
plowed up and will be sown to buckwheat of 
which there will be an unusually large acre- 
-- Corn and potatoes look more promising. 
The township supervisors are repairing the 


roads throughout the county. Several thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes still remain in the 
pits. The strawberry crop is good and large 
quantities are being shipped daily. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Berlin, June 10—Farmers have finished 
planting corn. Early planted corn did not 
come up well on account of the dry weather 
and many had to replant their entire fields. 
There is also some complaint of the same sort 
about potatoes, which are mostly up and have 
been hoed for the first time. The beetles are 
as numerous as usual, indicating a good crop 
of bugs. About the same acreage was _ plant- 
ed as last year. Cutworms are numerous and 
destructive, canker worms plenty in some 
sections of the town. The crop of old pota- 
toes has been mostly disposed of at an aver- 
age price of 25c per bu. The hay crop will be 
light, not more than one-half of last 
year’s cut. Apple trees bloomed freely and 
the fruit has set well, promising a fair aver- 
age crop. There promises to be alight yield 
of cherries, peaches and pears. Grapes are 
blooming freely. Forest fires have been quite 
prevalent and a considerable amount of dam- 
age done to young and growing wood. There 
was a large attendance at the opening races 
of the Berlin trotting and athletic corporation 
at Berlin park, May 30, upward of 1500 being 
present. 

Middletown, June 8—The growing crops 
have been much improved by the late rains. 
Grass is looking fairly well and a good crop 
may be expected if not cut too early. Corn 
and potatoes have started well and look fine. 
Strawberries are plentiful and cheap. F. 
R. Tyron is handling about 200 Connecticut 
river shad daily. Owing to the early drouth, 
onions have failed to appear and some pieces 
have been plowed and planted to other crops. 
H. C. Dunham has the largest growth of 
grass to the acre on four acres probably in the 
state 


WHEAT HARVEST PROGRESSES. 


Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, June 8, at 8p m 
While the week has been generally favora 

ble, too much rain in the states of Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys and in portions of the 
gulf and middle Atlantic states has interfered 
with cultivation, and there is much complaint 
cf crops being graasy. 

Indiana reports corn in excellent condition, 
and this crop has made good progress in 
Kansas, Arkansas and generally throughout 
the southern states. In Illinois, Iowa, Miss- 
ouri, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee too 
much rain has interfered with cultivation of 
corn, While in Texas it has been seriously in- 
jured by drouth. In Iowa coru is generally 
backward, and in Michigan, Minnesota and 
South Dakota, devastation by insects has ne- 
cessitated much replanting. In the great corn 
states of the upper Mississippi valley warmer 
weather, with sunshine,is much needed. Corn 
planting continues in North Dakota. 

Winter wheat harvest is now in progress in 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Virginia. 
Some improvement in this crop is reported 





from New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary. 
land, but in Ohio no improvement has been 
noted, while in southwestern Kansas it has 
been badly damaged by hot winds and drouth, 
In Oklahoma harvesting has been completed, 

NEW ENGLAND—Weather favorable; crops much 
improved; on some old and dry fields in south 
zrass has not been greatly helped by the rain, 
gut generally grass and grain are gaining fast; 
tobacco setting well along; fruit prospects con- 
tinue excellent. 

NEW YORK—Cool but rapidly warming; trost 
3d, little damage; much complaint of drouth; 
hay crop beyond redemption, and many old 
meadows sowed to fodder crops; drouth and 
insects destroying onions in Orange county, 
where many acres plowed under; first cutting rye 
and clover. 

NEW JERSEY—Temperature and sunshine about 
normal; rainfall largely deficient; conditions 
were favorable to field crops and cultivation; 
wheat, rye and oats improved; corn and tender 
vegetation made but little progress owing to cool 
nights; absence of rain in many sections seriously 
affected pasture and meadow fields; heavy thun- 
der storms, late Monday evening, may relieve 
drouthy conditions in west and northwest dis- 
tricts. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Deficient. rainfall and _ cool 
nights retarded rapid growth; wheat, rye and hay 
somewhat improved; corn, oats, potatoes, vegeta- 
bles and most fruits continue promising; insect 
pests troublesome; meadows and pastures short 
and thin. 

MARYLAND—Good growing weather generally 
reported; wheat ripening and reports more en- 
couraging; hay short; grain and hay harvesting 
begun in south portions: tobacco plants and corn 
damaged by cutworms, but generally in good con- 
dition; truck excelient; early vegetables abun- 
dant; peaches promise well in east. 

—  — 
The New Director of Geneva Station. 

The trustees of the New York state experi- 
ment station at Geneva are fortunate in  hav- 
ing secured as director of that institution, 
Prof W. H. Jordan, who assumes the duties 
on July 1. Prof Jordan spent his early life 
on a farm in Maine, having been born at 
Raymend, Oct 27, 1851, and was graduated 


PROF JORDAN. 


at the Maine agricultural college in 1875. He 
was principal of Dennysville high school in 
1876-7, taking a post-graduate course at Cor- 
nell university the next two years, and the 
following year was assistant in the chemical 
laboratory at Wesleyan university, Middle- 
town, Ct, where he aided Prof Atwater in 
closing up the work of the experiment station 


Ohio University, Athens. 


thoroughly equipped institution for under. 
graduate work, with facilities for instruction im 
Art, Music, Business, ete. An elegant boarding 
hall for ladies. There is 


No Charge for Tuition 
In the collegiate and preparatory studies 
Sunimer term every year. Cost of living very 
low. Send for a catalogue to 


PRESIDENT SUPER, . 


~~ WE WANT 10 GOOD FARMERS 


To go to Oregon with Colony. Must have #300 each. G¢ 
wages. address THE OREGON CO-OPERATI 
FRUIT COLONY, Columbus, Ohio. 





Athens, Ohio. 














at that place and in making 
American food fishes. His work as instruct- 
or in agriculture at the Maine state college 


in 1879-80 attracted such attention that he was 


analyses of 


elected to the chair of agriculture and agri- 
cultural chemistry of the Pennsylvania state 
college, holding that position until 1885, since 
which time he has been director of the Maine 
experiment station at Orono, and since Aug, 
1894, professor of agriculture at the Maine 
state college. At the World’s fair, he was in 
charge of the exhibit of animal nutrition made 


by the association of agricultural colleges and 
ex periment While Prof Jordan is 
thus a thoroughly equipped agricultural scien- 
tist, he has made a specialty of animal nutri- 
tion. He has written considerable for agri- 
cultural papers and reports, and is also an ex- 
cellent speaker at farmers’ institutes, having 
the happy faculty of making science plain to 
the practical farmer. While a man of posi- 
tive character and a foe to humbug and _pre- 
tence, Prof Jordan possesses a good deal of 
tact, and if the politicians will let him alone, 
he can be trusted to do admirable work at the 
New York state experiment station. 
—=_—_—— 

Mr Powell’s Ideas.—I have just completed a 
ten days’ series of dairy meetings in Cattarau- 
gus county and Central New York. I 
never saw the farmers of New York in a more 
discouraged condition, with cheese selling at 
5to6e p lb and milk bringing in in- 
stances only 40 ¢ per ewt. I have an interest- 
ing work started at my farm here—established 
to meet the applications received froin young 
men in the cities, who want to learn the busi- 


stations. 


some 


ness of farming. One large manufacturing 
firn. is considering sending one of its mem- 
bers here to receive instructions to in turn 


give to its employees, so that they may seek 


homes on the soil. The course of study cov- 
ers June, July and August, and is conducted 
to meet the wants of each individual.—| George 


T. Powell, Orchard Farm, Columbia Co N Y. 





The Berkshire Boom.—The 
the demand for Berkshires 
rapidly extending to all sections of 


great activity in 
continues and is 
the Unit- 


ed States. No better evidence .is needed of 
the widespread and growing popularity of 
the Berkshire hog than the unusually large 
number of pedigrees filed for registry during 
the past three years in the office of the Ameri- 
ean Berkshire association located at Spring- 
field, Ill. Until recently the registrations 


filed in two or more years were published in a 


single volume of the American Berkshire Rec- 
ord, containing from one to two thousand 
pedigrees. The first twelve volumes of the 


American Berkshire Record contained an aver- 
age of 1958 entries, or a grand total of 23,500 
pedigrees. Volume XIII, published a few 
years since,contained four thousand pedigrees. 
Volume XIV and XV, of more recent date, 
closed with five thousand each, and volume 
XVI, for the current year, will contain five 
thousand entries. Breeders quite generally 
desire to have their pedigrees appear in the 
latest volume published, and the near approach 
of the date for closing of the same will make 
it to their interest to send their entries in the 
near future to Charles F. Mills, secretary, 
Springtield, Ill. 
— 


The Hop Movement and Market 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
YORK, June 16—A quict market is still to 
be reported here. Moderate sales to brewers and 
exporters are about the only movements. These 
are small lots of exceptionally fine quality and 
have no direct effect upon prices. On the Pacific 
ecoust quotations remain unchanged, trade being 
of a quiet character. The English markets report 
some business and a fair firmness for really choice 
grades. New York state interior advices indicate 
a favorable condition in the yards, although many 
are neglected and uncared for. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


NEW 


June lO June l2 June 1s 
State N Y crop "95, choice, 74%@8 74%@8 71 2@8 
“med to prime.514,0@634 532@634 53,@634 
- * “ 94, choice, 4@: 4@5 4@5 
ma « “ med to prime, 4@4%4 104% 1@4% 
a ” * “com, 4@ 3 2G 24%4@3 
“ “ old olds, 24 24, 
Pacific coast, "95 choice, 7@i49 7 i86 7@7 
“ medto prime, 5@6 6 
3 crop "94 choice, $63: 4@43¢ 338 
* - med to prime, 3@344 3% 
" “ common, 2h 24 2 
German, 14@% 4@36 M4@: 
COBLESKILL (Schoharie), June 13—Shipments 


~ 


AMONG 


THE FARMERS 


this week were: 


By J. 8. Hutt1 bale, by Frank 
Karkar 44 bales to New York: by J. L. Bergh, 18 
bales to Boston; by W. M. Richardson, 15 bales to 
Philadelphia, 
The Coming Season in the Northwest. 
A prominent Oregon hop buyer states that at 
least three-fourths of the hop yards in the 


Yakima country are being plowed up And that the 


hop area of the whole state will be reduced at 
least 60% by the same process. This will of 
course greatly lessen the output and may have 


the effect of toning up prices. When Oregon first 
went into the hop business there was a_ veritable 
boom in the industry and 20c, the price then paid, 
returned good profits. In Washington the acreage 


will be greatly reduced. The Meeker company 
will cultivate only about half the usual acreage 


and will plow up the remainder. 
The Hop Situation in England. 
While the home markets in 
recent prices are maintained 
of comparative steadiness. Compared with a 
year ago, however, prices are $125@250 Pp ewt 
lower, with the exception of one or two special 
varieties. Continental hops are selling slowly 
in England and the trade in York state and on 
the Pacific coast is confined chiefly to medium 
and low grades, the choice sorts having been well 
absorbed. A study of English hop growing for 
a long time past shows that there was a steady 
increase in acreage during the five years °81-’8 
inclusive, followed in the next like period by a 
decline andthen a slight gain until ’94. Last 
season’s area, however, 58,940 acres, showed a 
small decrease from the previous season and is 


England are dull, 
with an undertone 


17% lessthan a decade earlier. The following 
table shows acreage, total production, average 


yield per acre in pounds and movement 


the years named: 


during 








THE CROP AND MOVEMENT IN EXSGLAND. 

Acre- Crop Av’ge Imports Exports 

age ths pa bs bs 
1895, 58,940 61,980,800 1053 24,326,400 1,478,400 
1894, 59,585 = 71,321,600 1252 21,190,400 2,340,800 
1893, 57,564 46,472,048 S17 22.892.800 2,094,400 
1892, 56,259 46,285,000 S28 21,011,200 1,195,400 
1891, 56,142 48,944,000 R85 21,873,600 1,086,400 
1890, 53.961 31,808,000 eS 21, 067 200 =1,400,000 
1889, Pry: 55, 776,000 = 974 : 2,027,200 
1888, 3 494 05.6 549 800 
1887, 63,709 806 3,600 
1886, 70,127 6 "912 000 1232 2.800 
1885, 71,327 57,008,000 807 4 000 000 
1884, 69,25. - - oR 784 000 , 600 
1883, 68,016 . - 14,560,000 76,000 
1882, 65,619 35,840,000 79,200 
1881, 64,943 — - 16,531,200 2,598,400 

= 
The Milk Market. 

At Boston, the feature of the trade is the enor- 
mous surplus. For the first time on record the 
monthly receipts (May) were over 1,900,000 cans, 
8 qts each, 96% of which were handled by the 
contractors’ association. Sales meanwhile were 
a little less than in May last year, leaving an 
enormous quantity to be made into butter. There 


was an average daily surplus of nearly 10,000 cans, 
and the contractors’ association charged back 8 
days’ supply,for which a butter price of lle P can 
was paid. This beats all former low and 
is 3c below the surplus price a year ago. Follow- 
ing is the report of the Boston contractors’ ass’n. 


records 


Statements of totals, May April May 
In cans of 814 qts. 1896 1896 1895 
Outside receipts, 37,011 39,269 
Contractors’ receipts, 968,104 895.602 
Total receipts, ly 005, 15 934,871 
Outside sales, 24,561 30,433 





Cortractors’ sales, Be 680,390 
Total sales, 096,599 710,823 
Outside surplus, 7,450 8,836 
Contractors’ surplus, 301,066 915.212 
Total surplus, 308,516 224,048 


Surplus statement. 
Gross surplus, mh, 066 215,212 





5% contractors’ sales, 34,019 
Net surplus, 181,193 
Av daily supply, 28,890 
Av daily sales, 21,948 
Av daily surplus, 6.942 
Net surplus equals days’ 
supply, 8.57 6.28 644 
Charged back days, & 6 6 
Price of surplus, lie 12 lac 
By outside milk is meant that which is handled 


by contractors who pay a straight price, usually 
le P ean below the regular price, for all the milk 


they get. By ‘‘contractors’ *’ milk is meant that 


which is received by contractors who buy under 
the surplus clause, whereby they agree to pay the 
regular price for ail the milk they sell and also 
for 5% of that amount in addition, the remainder 
being paid for at what it is worth for butter, The 
surplus statement applies to ‘*contractors’ ** milk 
only. 

Milk shipments in eans of 40 qts over the NY 


& Putuam R R to High Bridge during the week 
ended June 7 were as follows: 
Whitsons, 41 Hammonds, 120 


Millwood, 92 Kitchawan, 87 


Croton Lake, 299 Yorktown, 42 
Amawalk, 49 West Somers, 218 
Baldwin Place, 442 Mahopac Falls, 199 
Mahopac Mines, 87 Lake Mahopac, 109 
Crofts, 184 Total, 1969 


Also 214 eases bottled milk from Amawalk and 
688 from Carmel. 
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At New York, the situation not essentially 
different from that of the past week or two with 
offerings generally ample. The cool weather is 
against a large city consumption, but a change to 
higher temperatures is due any time, which may 
have its influence on the market. Average sur- 
plus price for platform milk $1 12 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending June 15 were as follows: 





Fluid milk Cream Condensed 








NY,LE & West RR, 347 
N Y Central, 731 
N Y, Ont & West, _ 
West Shore, 401 
N Y, ‘Sus and West, _ 
N Y & Putnam _ 
RS Haven & i, - 
Del, Lack & West, _ 
Long Island, — 
N J Central, _ 
sain om _ 

ik TC _ 
Other “soure es, _ 

Total receipts, 26 1,479 

Daily average, 751 211 

Daily av last week, 790 198 

AV year ago, 21 363 864 286 


Fail to Get the Full Exchange Price. 


Complaint reaches us that 
the territory supplying N Y 
the full market price for milk. The claim is made 
that buyers in some towns, possibly for creameries, 
paid farmers only i@lice P gt. For some time 
past the wholesale NY price has been 80¢ P can 
“rd 40 qts to country shippers; freight to Jersey City 
, ferriage 5c, making $117 Pp can of 40 qts, the 
dealer paying freight and ferry charges in all 
These prices are no doubt discounted to 
some extent to large buyers. The wholesale milk 
trade of N Y has been much unsettled since the 
disintegration of the exchange a year or two ago, 
but with the formation of a new exchange, 
dealers are endeavoring to bring some degree of 
uniformity out of the old confusion. A considera- 
ble number of N Y dealers stand by exchange 
prices, and interior producers and shippers who 
get only 1},@l14c fail to secure the full market 
price. As in every other business there are un- 
trustworthy concerns in the milk trade, with 
specious promises which are at variance with 
actual returns. 


certain shippers in 
city are not getting 


NY 


Cases 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


Urica, N Y¥, June 15—Although quotations on 
cheese in N Y were the same as last week, with 
the exception of large white, which had advanced 
to a parity with colored, the market here is much 
stronger and shows some silent influence at work. 
Small sizes advanced jc, but large sizes were much 
more active and scored an advance of fully $e. 


The suggestion is made that the passage of the 
filled cheese bill has encouraged buyers to take 
some of the cool weather, early cheese to store 
away and take their chances on it in the fall. 
No doubt the demand from the south will be 
much better than fortwo years past. Cows are 
already beginning to shrink in their yield, 
although it does not show much in the factories 


because so many calves are being turned off 
But the flush 
would show 
for fre- 


vet, 
and a few cows are still coming in. 
is already past and the shrinkage 
itself much more plainly had it not been 
quent showers during the past week. 
Transactions were as follows: Large colored 2253 
bxs at 68, 3537 at 6j¢; large white, 446 at 6gc, 868 
at 6j¢; small white, 370 at 6Je, 120 at Te; small col- 


ored, 80 at 68c, 480 at 6jc, 1148 at 63e, 599 at Te, 
232 small 23-Ib cheese at 7}c. Commissions 577, 
total 19,701 bxs against 11,319 a year ago. 

At Little Falls, the transactions were 362 bxs at 


6je and 3742 at 6fc. The stock 
lots of large white and colored, 
at 6fe. 


at 64¢ was afew 
but the bulk went 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 

















Realizing that every farmer has, daring the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be tilled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDE E 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the recuiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. ; 

Subseribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST | will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN 


= Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 








er 

E HAVE laree uantities of celery plants that» we wish to 
WwW sell dealers ane market gardeners, by the thousands. JOHN 
FRASER, Salem, N. Y 


NELERY Plants forsale. J. 1. QUERNEY & BRO., Madi 
J. 


son, 3 
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TRADE IS STILL UNSETTLED. 


TurEsDAY EVENING, June 16, 1896. 

The business situation the 
is without material change, activity 
in nearly all directions. The wholesale dis- 
tribution of merchandise is on a par with 
what is usually expected during summer 
quietude, interior merchants buying just 
enough to keep up Cotton manufac- 
turers claim that finished goods are relatively 
lower than the raw material, yet the decline 
iu cotton has induced spinners to buy with 
considerable freedom. Combinations are en- 
deavoring to maintain prices on iroyq and 
steel, succeeding indifferently with trade not 
broad. In the stock markets, only a small 
volume of business is apparent and prices are 


country over 
lacking 


stocks. 


narrow. 
The interesting feature in farm 
the manner in which wheat prices have 
juggled much of the time for the past 
Manipulation is clearly in evidence, 
advance ora decline of 2@3e per bu need 
not be taken as an index of the true merits 
of the situation. Fairly good exports of 
wheat and flour, placed by Bradstreet’s at 
2,922,000 bu for the encouraging, 
this movement running ahead of a year 
Corn and oats remain quiet at old-time 
level, and live stock is nearly steady with oc- 
casional symptoms of recovery. quan- 
tities of excellent June butter are going into 
cold storage, this serving to absorb the sur- 
plus. Seasonable fruits are selling freely,fresh 
vegetables are declining under steadily in- 
creasing supplies, while old varieties are nom- 
inal except when choice, in which fair 
prices are secured. Revised prices holding 
good to-night follow: 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat-~ —Corn-— -——Vats-—, 

Cash or spot 1896 §61895 =1896 1895 1896 
Chicago, Sige TF 27 4gc : lic 
New York, 634, 7 3: 525 22% 

— - : 56 2645 
a Wy 1844 
St Louis, 53 , 3 } ‘ 
Minneeolis, 55 
San Francisco, *1 174% 
London, 72 

*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
July, ‘ 56hgc 2754c lige 
September, 57% 23% 17% 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 

49,486,000 50,147,000 , 

9,406,000 9,867 000 787,000 
Oats. 8,430,000 8,315,000 8,688,000 

The condition of staple farm crops June 1, as 
given out by the dept of agri, was as follows in 
the years named: 

June 1, 

Winter wheat, 
Spring wheat, 
Oats, 

Rye, 

Barley, 90.3 

Cotton, 81.0 

At Chicago, the one word ‘‘manipulation’’ 
describes the condition of the wheat market for 
the past week or 10 days. Price changes have 
been violent and often without reason. The forth- 
coming crop formed the dominant factor in shap- 
ing prices, although other elements were at work. 
While certain sections have reported too much 
rainfall, both spring and winter wheats are mov- 
ing forward, and harvesting in the southwest is 
making rapid progress. The government’s 
monthly crop report was directly in line with our 
own published about a week earlier and there is 
a favorable prospect of a fairly good wheat crop. 
The visible supply statement made known Mon- 
day of this week showed another disappointingly 
small decrease, and under further liquidation July 
sola off to 5d5%ec, subsequently lecovering a little. 
There is little particularly new in foreign advices. 
Exports of wheat and flour continue liberal but 
the English markets are slow to foilow price ad- 

yances on this side so long as crop conditions in 
western Europe are moderately favorable. Ac- 
cording to compilations of the Chicago Trade Bul- 
letin and Minneapolis Market Record, aggregate 
wheat stocks in America and Europe June 1 were 
147,565,000 bu against 161,110,000 May 1 and 171,169,- 
000 bu June 1, 9. It is not expected that new 
wheat of consequence will reach market for sev- 
eral meanwhile the cash trade is quiet 
and prices controlled by futures. Choice old red 
wheat commands a premium over spring, 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn. 


1894 1893 


1892 


1896 1895 
7 88.3 


7. 71.1 
97.8 
84.3 


85.7 


weeks, 


good 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





prices fluctuating widely on both. Late quotations 
on No 2 spring, contract grade, are found in our 
table of comparative prices. 

Corn continues easy. Weather generally is 
favorable for growth, but less so for cultivation of 
fields. Movement of old corn continues, and to 
every break in wheat this market quickly re- 
sponds. Foreign markets easy, exports fair but 
not large, speculative interest moderate, No 2 
mixed for delivery any time next month has sold 
a little above and below 28ce. No 2 in 
278c, No 2 yellow 27Za271, No 3 and No 3 yellow on 
track and f o b 26ja2zTje and No 4 adie. 

Oats weak to fractionally lower with support 
indifferent. Export business continues eneourag- 
ing but offerings of old oats are large and crop 
reports favorable. No 2 close to 18¢; sample lots 
16@1sje for No 3 mixed and 18@1%}jc for No 6 white. 

Rye closely follows wheat and at the moment 
has no particular character of its own. Specula- 
tive interest small, public stocks larger than usual 
at this time of year and cash demand indifferent. 
Should the European rye crop show any material 
shortage, which possibility is just now scarcely 
worth considering, in spite of occasional unfavor- 
able reports from southern Germany, there ought 
to be a good foreign trade in our rye at existing 
low prices. No2in store is quotable around 38c, 
and for July delivery a shade under, with Sept 34 
@34ic. A small quantity of choice old rye has 
sold on track as high as 36c, placed f o b cars. 

Timothy sales small and market easy in tone. 
Sept new seed 82 90@2 95 pPectl Old quota- 
ble on the basis of 3 05 for contract prime. Clover 
lifeless with old nominally 740 p ctl for prime, 
offerings small. Moderate trade in other 
seeds. Poor to good Hungarian 60@75e Pp etl, 
ordinary millet 50@75c, German millet 
broomcorn millet 65@85e, wild mustard 35 a@50c. 

At Toledo, wheat unsettled, speculative inter- 
est small, late prices being close to €0e for July, 
August and Sept deliveries, with old No 2 red 64}c. 
Corn easy in view of the good crop prospects with 
No 2 cash around 27$e. Oats heavy at 18},a@18}c¢ for 
No2cash or July. Clover market a waiting one 
with little interest manifested. New crop, Oct 
delivery, quotable around $450 p bu. A year 
ago now new crop Oct was selling a little under 6. 

At New York, grain unsettled, closely following 
the west. Flour quiet with combination price main- 
tained indifferently. No 2 red winter wheat in 
store quotable around 72c Pp bu, with spring at 
the usual differences. Corn easy with No 2 to be 
delivered any time this month salable at 33) a@54e. 
Some export inquiry for oats and No 2 in 
selling at 224@224c. Rye 45c asked for York state, 
barley dull and heavy at 40@45e for 


store Za 


seed 


grass 


60 @ 0c, 


store 


malting and 
34@36c for feed barley. High grade cloverseed $7 75 
@8 50 Pp 100 ths, timothy 3 Ti@4 25. 

Crops Better on the Continent Than in U K. 

LONDON, England, June 5—Intermittingly cloudy 
skies, with thunder showers of short duration and 
limited in quantity, have done but little to help 
on the crops of the farm and the soil continues 
too dry to permit of any important advance of 
vegetation. The position in Great Britain is at 
this moment a perilous one, for unless rain falls 
quickly and plentifully, searcely a single crop 
will be properly matured. The cereal which prom- 
ises best is wheat, as it will stand much greater 
heat than the others; but it is coming into ear 
with straw not half its average length. As straw, 
at present prices, is as valuable as the grain, 
there is bound to be a loss on the crop even if the 
grain itself matures well and is moderate in 
yield. Unless a change takes place it is hardly 
reasonable to expect an average for wheat. The 
barley crop stands the worst of the three cereals 
and unless it is saved by forcing weather the 
farmers’ pocket will suffer still more by the short- 
comings of this crop. There are many who even 
now profess to believe that it cannot make either 
an average in quantity or quality, but the time is 
rather too early to pronounce an opinion with 
anything like certainty. Oats, peas and beans 
alike are suffering from the drouth, and the roots 
which have been sown have done very badly, or 
have not germinated atall. In all probability 
the land sown for mangolds will have to be re- 
sown with swedes. 

Notwithstanding this untoward circumstance, 
grain markets are weak, even to the lowering of 
prices, and the indifferent prospects of the British 
farmer do not influence at all the prices he can 
obtain for his grain. What change there has been 
during the past few days has been in favor of buy- 
ers, and the topmost price for English wheat is 
Se. In the cargo markets California wheat on 
passage_and new crop for delivery in Aug-Sept 
has been sold at 80c, northern spring, seaboard 
inspection, on passage 73c, and Duluth inspection 
73ajc. Wheat of all kinds has declined lhe this 
week. Corn also has suffered to a similar extent 
owing to news from the Argentine that the weath- 
er had become splendid for getting the new crop 
on the market. La Plata corn quotations in Lon- 
don are now 43§c P bu and 4c less for later de- 
liveries, while mixed American to arrive this 


barley 
large 


month touched 44c. Oats and 
ticipated, though not to such a 
the downward mood. 

The reports from the European continent 
little more reassuring. In France, the condition 
of winter wheat, according to an official estimate 
is very yood in 18 departments, good in 53, 
ate in 10, and passable to bad in 5. In 
wheat 9 departments are returned as very 
27 good, 5 moderate and 5 below that 
These estimates show that the whedt 
France promises to be quite an average. 
gary, the crops have an excellent 
and growing corn is very promising. rains 
and milder temperatures have pushed on the win 
ter grain crops in Russia to a much more 
ing condition, but spring crops are somewhat 
backward in growth. In Belgium, farmers are 
complaining of the drouth and of serious 
by insects of the beet crops. On the whole, the 
European continental position is not unfavorable, 
and is undoubtedly better than that of the U kK. 
The prices which prevail in the European mar- 
kets for wheat are Paris 983¢ P bu, Antwerp Tée, 
Berlin $103, Buda-Pesth 693¢ and Amsterdam 644c, 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, chickens 12@13c p 
fh 1 w, 13@14e d w, roosters 6@7¢ lw, turkeys L@ 
13c 1 w, 14@15e d w, ducks 12@13e 1 w, 13@14e @ w 
geese l0alle 1 w, il@l2e d w, fresh eggs 13c¢ p dz, 
beef 5a6c P tbh, veal 3} @64c, hogs 4@5e, 
mutton 5@6e, milch cows $35@45 ea, caltski is 40 
@65ce ea, tallow 44a@5e P th. Corn 86@38e P bn, oats 
25@27c, rye 49@50e, barley 60@64e, bran 12@12 50 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 17@18, middlings 14 50@15 50, 
loose hay 17@20, baled timothy 16@19, clover 15@ 
17, oat straw 10@11, rye 16@18. Old potatoes 50c P 
bbl, onions 1 25@1 50 p bbl, native strawberries 14 
@15c » gt, radishes 50c@1 P 100 behs, lettuce 15@ 
20e P bx. : 

At Syracuse, old potatoes 8@lic P bu, Bermuda 
$1, asparagus 3@ic P beh, carrots 20¢ Pp bu, cu- 
cumbers 4@5e ea, lettuce 1@2e P bch, pieplant 1e, 
radishes 122c P dz, spinach 25@30c P bu, green 
peas 9c @1 25, tomatoes 9c P Dbskt, cherries 5@6 
P qt, strawberries 6@9c, Chickens 10e P th | w, 14 
@l5ie d w, turkeys 17@18e d w, ducks 17@18c, fresh 
eggs l4c P dz, beef 54@7e P th, veal Se, mutton a 
ic, hogs 3 25@4 25 d w, hides 4@44c, calfskins Th@ 
90¢c ea, tallow 3c PP Ib. Bran 12@13 P ton, cotton- 
seed meal 18@20, middlings 14, oil meal 16@ 
18, loose hay 12@16, baled 14@17, mixed 10@15, oat 
straw &8a@9, rye lialé, 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, 
Co, eggs 1le, potatoes 8@10c, beans We, pork 4a5e, 
beef veal 3jc lw, lard 6e, chickens 8e, 
shorts $14, middlings 13, corn 35¢, oats 22c,—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, egys llc, potatoes 11a@12e, 
corn 35¢c, oats 22c, hay i0@11, lard 
mutton 5@6e, hogs 4a@5e. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch 
by eggs 12@12}c p dz, fowls 94@10e Pp th 1 w, spring 
chickens 13@20c. Old potatoes 20@25e Pp bu, new 
$2 50@3 25 PY bbl, cabbage 65@75c, egg plant 4a@6. 
Ch baled timothy hay 1650@17 P ton, No 1 16, mix- 
ed clover 12@12 50, rye straw 20 50@21, wheat & 0@ 
9, oat 9@10, bran 11 50@12 50. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry steady. Chickens 
64c P Ib 1 w, 8e d w, turkeys 6¢e l w, 8 d w, ducks 
6c 1 w, 8@10c d w, roosters 20¢c ae, fresh eggs 8}c P 
dz, candled 9c. Live unchanged. Best 
steers $4 25 P 100 ths, hogs 3 25, sheep 2 50@3, veal 
calves 4@6 ea, milch cows 304€40, unwashed wool 
9c P fh, good to ch fine washed 12@13c, green 
hides 34c, salted 44@5c, calfskins 6c, tallow 3e, 
grease 2c. Middlings 13 pP ton, screenings 10, 
bran 11, shorts 10, loose hay 13@15, baled timothy 
13 60@13 75, prairie 8 50@9, oat straw 6 50@7, rye 
7 50@8 50, wheat 6@6 50, timothy seed 375 p 100 
tbs, clover 8 50, alfalfa 9 75, red top 7 60. Potatoes 
active at 18@20c P bu, cabbage 1 25 P cra, hp 
beans %c P bu, blackberries 2 50@275 WP cra, 
black raspberries 175@2, sour cherries 1 75@2, 
watermelons 30 }) 100. 

At Cleveland, potatoes moderately 
16@22c P bu, carlots 8@15c, new southern 
onions $2 50@275 p bbl, cabbage 1@1 50 Pp cra, 
green beans 60@75c P bu, butter green 
peas 1@1 25, radishes 10@15c P dz, pieplant 10@12c, 
new beets 20@25c, cucumbers 30@35c, tomatoes 1@ 
1 25 P cra, blackberries 1 75@2 P 24-qt case, black 
raspberries 2‘75@3 Pp 32 qts. Poultry slightly 
higher. Chickens 8}@8}c P tbh 1 w, roosters 4c, tur- 
keys 7@74c, ducks 7@8&e, fresh eggs 11@1ljfc Pp dz 
Bran 12@12 25 } ton, middlings 10@12 50, loose hay 
14@15, baled 8@14 50, prairie 6 50@11, oat straw 5 50 
@6, rye 7@9, wheat 5 50@6, No2 yellow corn 32@ 
324c P bu, white oats 22}@23c. Good to best steers 
3 50@3 90 P 100 ths, veal calves 3 50@4 25, hogs 3 HW@ 
3 55, sheep 3@3 50. 

At Toledo, loose hay $12@13 P ton, baled timo 
thy 10@11, prairie 9@10, oat straw 7@7 50, rye 8@ 
8 50, bran 15@16, middlings 15@16. Potatoes quiet 
and firm, new 1@1 25 p bu, Bermuda onions 1 25@ 


calves 


Onondaga 


bake, 


6c, beef 6@8e, 


near- 


stock 


active. Old 


60a 75e, 


Tika90c, 








145 Pp cra, cabbage 1 50@1 75, green peas 75@85e P 
bu, wax beans 1@1 15, radishe S$ 12c P dz, spinach 75e 


p bbl, strawberries 6@7c P qt, black raspberries 
10@15e. Poultry firm under light supply. Chick 
ens 25@30c ea d w, turkeys 14@15ie P ib d w, ducks 
1Z@12h4c, fresh eggs 11@12¢c P dz, unwashed wool 8 
aie Ib, hides 4@5c, calfskins 64@7e. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, spring chickens 


i4al6e Pp th | w, fowls 8$@9c, ducks 8@14e, roosters 
25c ea, strictly fresh eggs jJ1@1l}ec p dz. Prime 
white potatoes 25@35¢ Pp bu, new southern $2@2 50 
~ bbl, Bermuda onions 110@1 15 P cra, cabbage 1 


21 50 P 100, string beans 25@40e P bskt, strawber- 


ries 3@8e P qt, blackberries 7@9e, red raspbe rries 
10@12e, black 6@8e. Winter bran 12@1250 ® ton, 
middlings 9 50@11, ch timothy hay 17@17 50, clover 
mixed 13 50@14, rye straw 18 50@19, wheat 7 50@8, 


pat 10@10 50, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE 
Unless otherwis¢ 
stances are wholesale, 


WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
stated, quotations in ali in 
They refer to prices at 


which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 


vance is usually secured. 


seans, 


At New York, dullness continues, prices gener- 


ally lower. Ch marrow °95 $115@1174 P bu, 
medium 1, pea 95¢c@1, white kidney 1 30@1 35, red 
1@1 074, black turtle soup 1 20@1 25, yellow eyes 


1 25, Cal limas 1 80@1 85, foreign pea 80@85c, medi- 
um 7T5@s5e, geen pea TO@7T7he. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and demand slack. 
small h p pea $1355 P bu, marrow 1@1 05, screen- 
d 80@%c, seconds 70@80e, Cal pea 135@1 45, ch 
medium 1@1 05, screened 80@90e, seconds 70@80c, 
yellow eyes 1@1 25, red kidney 110@1 15, dried 
limas 34e P Ib 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a steady jobbing trade gives the 
narket a firm tone. Fey evap’d apples 6}a@64e 
P th, ch 58@53c, prime 5@5ke, sliced 3}@3$c, quar- 
ters 2ha@3hie, chopped 23@24c, sun-dried peaches 
peeled 4@6c, cherries 9@10c, blackberries 53;@5}e, 
‘vap’d raspberries 164@16}¢c, huckleberries 54c, Cal 
apricots 10 a@124« 

Eggs. 

At New York, light receipts prevent any ma- 
terial shading of prices, but business is rather 
dull. Fey newlaid nearby 13@134c Pp dz, state 
fresh gathered 12@12}¢, Pa country marks 12@12hc, 
western 12c ~P dz, western and southern poor to 
fair $2 40a@3 P case. 

At Boston, strictly fancy fresh not plentiful! and 


prices well sustained. Nearby and Cape fey 15@16e 
Pp dz, ch fresh eastern 134c, fair to good 11@12e, 
Vt and N H ch fresh 134¢ P dz, Mich fancy 12h, 


fair to good 10@1l1c y dz. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, peaches arriving moderately, 
ries in fair supply, melons irregular in quality. 
Southern peaches $1 25@2 50 P carrier, plums 1 50@ 
2, cherries 7@12c P th, N J strawberries 8@12c P qt, 
up river 10@15e, Md and Del 5@8c, huckleberries 
10@12e, blackberries 8@12c, green gooseberries 3@ 
fe, muskmelons 1@2 P bu-bskt, watermelons 20@ 
25 P 100. 


ber 


At Boston, berries in moderate supply, prices 
irregular and uncertain. Ch large cherries 8@10c 
% Ib, Dighton strawberries 10@15c p qt, N J 10@ 
ise, N C blackberries 8@10c, blueberries 12@15¢@, 
green gooseberries 7@8c, Ga watermelons 35c ea. 
Russet apples $4@5 y bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best grades in good demand and 
fairly firm. Prime timothy hay 95c@$1 P 100 ths, 
No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@85e, No 3 70@75c, clover mix- 


ed 70@75c, clover 55@65e, salt hay 45@50c, long rye 
straw 95c@1 10, oat 50@65e, wheat 45a@50c, 

At Boston, choice hay steady at full prices, 
prime rye straw searce and high. N Y and ch fey 
$19@20 P ton, fair to good 16 50@18 50, eastern 15 50 
@16 50, ch clover and elover mixed 12@14, swale 
9@10, good to. prime rye straw 22@23. oat 9@10. 

Ground Feeds. 

market slow at about former quo- 
60@624c P 100 Ibs in bags, 
western spring 55¢c in bags, winter 60c, middlings 
rye feed 60c, linseed oil meal $18, cot- 
tonseed 20, linseed oil cake 18, screenings 40@65ce 
PY 100 tbs, brewers’ meal 95@97}c, grits 974c@I1, 
coarse corn meal 64@67e. 

Potatoes. 

new potatoes in 


At New York, 
tations. City bran 


ioe, 


At New York, active demand 


and steady for choice. Poor qualities drag. 
Prime southern Rose $2 50@3 50, Chili red 2 25@2 75, 
seconds 1 50@2, old potatoes 50c@1 P bbl or peachy 

At Boston, market unsettled for old, new work- 


ing out well when of good quality. Aroostook He- 
brons good to extra 30@35e P bu, Burbanks and 
White Stars 25c, Vt 30c, new Fla $3@3 50 P bbl, 
Savannah 3@3 50, Charleston 3@3 50, N C 3@3 50. 
Poultry. 

market quiet, prices holding 
Turkeys goodto ch 8@10e 
L I sealded 14@16e, 


At New York, 
firm. Dressed poultry : 
® ib, Phila broilers 20@22c, 
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white 
Spring ‘chickens 
7@se, ducks 60@ 


western fowls 8@9c, spring 
squabs $225 dz. Live poultry: 
13@15¢ P tb, fowls 8$ce, turkeys 
80c P pr, geese T5c@l1. 

At Boston, trading is moderate and prices show 
no change. Northern and eastern ch broilers 15@20¢ 


ducks 15@154e, 


~P th, extra fowls 14@l4c, spring ducks 15@1lé6c, 
western iced turkeys 10@1lc, chickens 12@l15c, 
fowls 93@10c, pigeons $125 pdz. Live fowls 9@ 
10c, ducks li@ise, chickens 12@15e 

Vegetables. 

At New York, more plentiful, nearly all kinds 
lower. Asparagus T5c@s82 p dz bechs, southern 
beets 1@3 P 100 behs, southern cabbage 50cal Pp 
bbl, new carrots 1@2 P 100 behs, celery 50c@1 50 Pp 
dz, egg plant 3@6 Pp bbl, cucumbers 30@40c P cra, 
green peas 50@60e Pp bskt, horse radish 3@5e Pp ib, 
lettuce 50ec@1 P bbl, radishes 25@75e Pp 100 behs, 


la@il 50 5aDde Pp 
spinach 
> P cra, marrow 


rhubarb 
bekt, 


@i 2 


P 100 behs, wax beans 2 
25a BOG pP bbl, white 
1@125 p cra, turnips, new 
white 1 P 100 behs. Fla tomatoes 75¢@1 25 Pp car- 
rier, watercress 1@1 50 p 100 behs, Bermuda onions 
9e@1 P cra, Es gyptian 1 50@1 55 p bag, N O1 75a2 
bbl. 


squash 75e 


New England Markets. 


At Hartford, Ct, ch cmy print butter 22¢c Pp Ih, 
dairy 20c, fowls 10¢ ® th 1 w, 14e dw, fresh eggs 
Ibe P dz, old potatoes 30¢c P bu.—At New Haven, 





Ct, western eggs 13e P dz, chickens 12¢ P ibd w, 
timothy hay $22 P ton, cottonseed meal 25, cimy 
tub butter 15@1i7c P th, full cream cheese 8a@9e.—At 


Waterbury, Ct, chickens 12c Pp tb l w, lsalse d w, 
turkeys 10c¢ 1 w, hay 18 Pp ton, straw 16, 
cottonseed meal 23, old potatoes 25@30e P bu, cmy 
butter 20e Pp ib, dairy 16@20¢, 10a@11¢.—At 
Providence, R I, emy butter 18@19¢ p fb, new 
cheese uvby fresh eggs 14@15c west- 
ern 12@13c, fowls 12@15v, mutton 6$@8e, beef 6)@ 
isc, hay 21 Pp ton.—At Springfield, Mass, nearby 
fresh eggs 15¢c P dz,western 11@12c,chickens 14@16« 


loose 
cheese 


ka@9e, ne: P dz, 


8 th, beef 6@8e, ch baled hay 20 P ton, long rye 
straw 25, cottonseed meal 23 50@24, cmy butter 
20c, dairy 16c, new cheese &e. At Worcester, near- 
by eggs 16@liec P dz, beef 54,@7c P hb, old po- 
tatoes 35@40c P bu, timothy hay 20@22 p.ton, 
emy butter 18@20c p th, dairy 16@18c, cheese l0@ 
lic, 
London Pays Good Prices for fresh fruits and 
getables out of season, importing apples largely 
from the U S and Canada, and other fruits and 
egetables from warmer countries. The subjoined 
able of average wholesale prices are those earlie: 
in the year, before green stuff was plentiful, and 
shows the metropolis as a winter market: 
Apples, Nova Scotia, Pp bbl, $3.36@5.28 
-” Australian, # bu, 1.2641.52 
Amer Greenings, ® bbl, 3.60.a 


sea = Baldwins, 3.34@ 





? 


2.88@3. 84 





‘sé sé 


Newtowns, “3 
Northern Spy, ‘ 


sé sé 


Nectarines, P bx, 2.28@2.40 
Peaches, Cape, # case, 3.36@3.84 
Asparagus, lge size, p bundle, 1.36@1.60 
Cauliflower, ~ cra, 1.20@1,.68 
Cucumbers, } dz, 2.72@3.35 
Mushrooms, } Ih, .16@ .18 
Potatoes, Hebrons, P bu, 45@ .52 


LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


OFFERINGS COMPARED 


THE 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST 


WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

—-Cattle-~ — Hogs—- —Sheep-~ 

1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 

Chicago, $100 ths, 2450 $590 $345 $8475 8420 $440 
New York, 4 50 5 90 4 00 5 10 450 475 
Buffalo, 430 5 90 3 55 4 95 400 450 
Kansas City, 4 20 5 50 3 35 4 60 390 4 30 
Pittsburg, 4 30 6 00 3 50 485 3 80 4 50 
At Chicago, the cattle market has recovered 
slightly, prices last week gaining 10@l5ec on 
favorite weights, and the market opening this 
week fairly strong. The slightly better tone is 


due chiefly to the more moderate character of 
the supply. While the foreign markets are get- 
ting plenty of cattle from all directions, our ex- 


great stay to 
unsatisfactory 
heavy farm- 


port trade holds up well and is a 
the markets. Perhaps the most 
feature is the burdensome supply of 
fed beeves, many of which should have been sold 
weeks ago. Asa result, the trade is burdened 
with all the beef it can absorb, and any material 
advance serves to stimulate the movement from 
the country, which in turn immediately brings a 
price reaction. The market may be summed up 
in a word as a shade steadier without strong un- 
dertone. Revised prices follow: 





Fcy export steers, #4.15@4.45 Feeders, 800 to 
P >rime.1500@ 1600 Ths,4.00@4.15 1150 Ths, $3.25@3.80 
Good to ch, 1150 Stoe kers, 400 to 

@1450 Ths, 3.90@4.15 850 
Fair to med, 1150 calves, 300 tbs up, 

@1400 ths, 3.65@3.85 Calves, veal, 
= — and heif- Grass Texans, 3. 

3.00@4.00 Texans, fed steers, 3. 3.253.909 

Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.25 Texans, cows and 
Canners, .25@2.00 _ heifers, 1.50@3.00 
Poor toch bulls, 1.50@3.15 Texans, bulls, 2.00@2.65 


to 5e lower. 
recently, 


average 250@300 ths. 
a little more favor, 
help live hogs, and 
commission men that no 
in sight, yet scarcely anybody is very bearish at 
Good to choice heavy packing and 
mixed droves $3 05@3 35, assorted light 3 40@3 45, 


these prices. 
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Hog prices changed little last week, nor is the 
opening of the present week indicative of unusual 
interest Monday’s market ruling active and steady 
Receipts have averaged slightly larger 
excellent and choice 
weights command a premium over droves which 
Pork product has received 
to materially 
feeling prevails among 

immediate 


quality is 


the 


but not enough 






fair heavy 2 90@3 05, coarse lots 2 0@2 85. 


Too many sheep and lambs have 
Export sheep and yearlings are wanted 
and generally steady, but ordinary spring lambs 
are in excessive supply. The shipping demand for 
muttons is only moderate but dressed meat opera- 
buyers, preventing material 
Following last week’s easiness the feeling at the 


marke 


tors 


t. 


are 


free 


been 


opening of this week was a shade steadier. 


mixed and yearlings $3 85@4 25 with best straight 
which point prices ranged 
downward all the way to 1 75@2 50 for culls 


wethers 4@4 10, 


common. 


3 25@6 25, 


At Pittsburg, 


ly and 


steadiness 


week 


steers slow, others steady 
1450 to 1600 lbs, 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 
900 to 1100 Ibs, 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 
Rough, half-fat, 

Com to good fat oxen, 


The hog market 


Extra, 


Fair, 


@2 85. 


> hig 


droves : 


her. 


lambs 3 


At New 
steady 


4 50, 


cows and heifers 1 
burdensome supply, and choice 
than 10 days ago. 
country dressed 4@6. 


without 





from 


Texas sheep 3@3 60. 
feeding lambs 3@3 40. 

cattle arriving a little more free- 
the market lacks activity general 
Receipts Monday of this 
were 60 cars against 50a week ago; 
at following oe : 


Com to good fat bulls, L 3@3 
Com to 
Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs. 8 00 
Bologna cows, 
F "sh cows & apringers, 15 : 
Veal calves, 4H 


jacks particular support. The 20 
double decks on sale Monday of this 
at prices barely 
light weights $3 45@3 50, choice medium and york- 
‘rs 3 40@3 45, heavy hogs 3 15@3 25, rough lots 240 
Sheep values are holding up fairly 
the 20 loads received last Monday selling firm 
basis of 3 60@3 80 for 
anal to prime wethers, 85@105 ths, with fair mixed 
yearlings 3 50@440 and 


while 
prevails. 


#4 20@4 3S 
410 415 
360 390 

320 3 60 

580) 870 

225 350 





steady 


Prices on the 
25@3 50, 
50@5 50. 

cattle 
important 


York, 


50@3 50. 


Poor t 
Hogs e 


Spring 


fat cows, 


p hd, 


quiet but substantially 
new feature. 
good corn-fed beeves $3 75@4 35 with choice up to 
oxen and stags 3 50@4 15, bulls 2 40@3 25 
Veal i 
e lots selling better 
to prime 3 0@ 
asy at 3 50@4 lw and 


ealves 


D5 | 


4 50@6 for heavy to choice ught country 


Sheep in ample 
weak to 15@25e 
at 2 25@3 75, with 


supply with 
lower. 
choice 


the 
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scheme a new one; 
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genealc 


The Myrick Family. 


l am interested in 
family in America. 


ph 


mre very 


working u 


otographs, ete., that ma 


ASBe OF 


the genealogy of this 
Wil! all of this name in the United 
States and Canada please write me at cnce. Give me your 
full name, address and occupation 
far back as yOu have it; also any 


and your ancestry as 
acts, anecdotes, refer- 
y aid in making the 
ogy complete, or that might "add interest to a book 
on this subject, if the material_and interest warrant such 
Please address HERBERT MYRICK, 

esident Orange Judd Co. i? Lafayette piace, New 
York city, Springfield, M 


cago, I 
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riced vehicles 
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ge Co. Cincinnati, 0. 
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yearlings up to 4 25@4 50. 
lambs 4 25@6 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle in moderate demand, the 
undertone one of comparative firmness, and the 
steady opening of other leading markets Monday 
of this week had its influence on Buffalo. Trans- 
actions no the basis of $3 50@4 25 for fair to extra 
shipping and export steers, with mixed butchers’ 
stock 2 75@3 65. It is difficult to maintain hog 
prices, owing to plentiful offerings at all primary 
points; good to choice heavy and mixed 3 25@ 
345, pigs and light yorkers 3 40@3 50, rough lots 
275@3 25. Sheep in moderate demand with better 
grades fairly firm on the basis of 3 25@4 for good 
to choice buteher wethers, 3 75@4 25 for yearlings 
and 4@5 50 for spring lambs. 

At Boston, poor to common milch cows $2 
ea, good to fancy with young calves 49@65, year- 
ling stock cattle 8@16 ea, two-year-olds 12@25, 
three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers 9@10c, est dressed 
weight, sheep 104@lijc P tb, est dressed weight. 
Refrigerator beef 6}@7jc Pp tb. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, general quietude has prevailed, 
ordinary to common horses selling indifferently 
at prices without particular change. Some 
mand for blocky animals weighing 1250@1400 tbs, 
and attractive drivers. Eastern markets are being 
well supplied with horses from the west and Bos- 
ton is also getting moderate numbers from 
northern New England. The trade without partic- 
ularly new feature, prices at Boston and N Y 
ranging at $60@150 Pp head,for ordinary to good all- 
around with drivers at 125@250, heavy 
horses 225. The following quotations apply 
to Chicago auction and are for sound 
animals five to eight years old, well broken and 
in good flesh: 

Express and heavy draft horses, 

1100 to 1400-fb chunks, 

Coach and fast road horses, 

850 to 1100-tb chunks, 

Ordinary drivers 55 and upward. 

English Farmers Selling Off Stockers. 

LONDON, England, June 5—Stock cattle, such as 
bought by English farmers to place on summer 
feed, have recently declined, as there is fast com- 
ing astate of things when it will be difficult to pro- 
vide for a large number of cattle on many of the 
farms of the country. Instead of buying stock 
to eat off the grass, farmers are being compelled 
to sell a portion of the stock they already possess. 
Thus they will have no channel open to make 
much profit this summer in cattle feeding. The 
prevailing present prices for British beef range 
from 5 to 13c P th; English killed American, &8@9c; 
refrigerated American, 5 to 104c; American mut- 
ton realizes 9 to lle P th, while English ranges 
from 7 to l4c. River Platte mutton is as low as 
4ic. In the provision market business is only 
of a moderate character. The prices of cheese 
are rather in favor of buyers; best states is quot- 
ed here in London up to 9c ® th, butter 17c. Lard 
is selling around 5c. 


Ordinary to choice 


$20.a@35 


de- 


horses, 
100 @225 


sales, 


S75@175 
B\@ 8&5 
S0a@vR0 

25@45 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 
l6aiie Pp th, dairy 1a16c.—At Syracuse, slow and 
weak. Good to ch emy 16@l174c, dairy 14@16c.—At 
guffalo, N Y and Pa extra emy 15@15$c, Elgin 15} 
N Y dairy 12@13c, imt emy 8@9c.—At Bald- 
winsville, Onondaga Co, 14@16c.—At 
Oswego Co, l6c.—At Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, 12 
-At Grafton, Rensselaer Co, 16@18c. 

At New York, the trade has settled back into 
comparative quietude, although at fairly steady 
prices. Buying is moderate for storage purposes 
and consumptive demand is fair. Production 
continues hberal and while no actual weakness 
has developed, dealers are inclined to shade their 
a fraction of acent. Not much 
under grades of ecmy. Prices 
round lots, and subject to some ad- 
vanee for selections in a small way, are 

nand other western creamery extras 
ib, western firsts 14@144c, seconds ha 
Y fey emy 15c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 1444 

. firsts Malte, western dairy firsts 11@11}c 

conds 94 a@l0e, factory ‘fey 10;a@l1le. 

Ohio—At Columbu dull and tending down- 

Elgin emy 144a@l5e Pp tb, Ohio l4e, dairy 8} 
eland, active and slightly lower. 

vod to ch emy 12@15e, dairy 

lg Good to ch 

lJ alic At Cincinnati, market 
j ch dairy 8a9e, 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 
Western extra cmy 154@l6c ® th, fair 
good to ch 14@ 


alc, 
Oswego, 


an 
aloe 


prices 


dairy or 


asking 
doing in 
govern 4 


as fol- 


8a 120¢,— 
emy l6@ 
steady. 


ood demand. 


ey Eig Ohio 134@15e, 
for choice. 
to prime 12@15c, fey prints Iie, 
16« 

Maryland—At Baltimore, recei} liberal, mar- 
ket rather weak. Fey cmy 16@lic — th, ch l5alé6c, 
imt emy 13c, ladles 11@12e, dairy prints ll@lve. 

At Boston, a good trade and light 
keep the market in a firm position, prices 
and unchanged. Quotations for round 
follows: Vt and NH fey cmy assorted sizes 164@ 
lic P th, northern N Y 16@164c, western fresh tubs 


re ceipts 
steady 
lots are as 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


assorted sizes 154@16c, northern firsts 15¢c, eastern 
l4ail5e, western firsts 14@l44c, seconds l1l@l2c, 
extra Vt dairy l4c, N Y lic, firsts 13c, western imt 
emy ll@l2ec. Prints 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 8@8ie P th, flats T@8e, imt Swiss 1l2a@ise.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 8@9c.—At Buffalo, quiet un- 
der moderate supplies. N Y full cream 8s@8}e, 
part skims 34@4c, full skims 3c.—-At Cuba, 2100 
bxs large cheese on sale, 1600 bxs sold at 6he, 
which was the ruling price, 3000 bxs small con- 
tracted at thatjie. Abbot union small sold in 
open market at T@7}c.—At Ogdensburg, St Law- 
rence Co, 1456 bxs offered, 688 bxs sold at 7 3-l6e. 
—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8&@10}c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 104c¢c.—At HinSdale, Cattarau- 
gus Co, 6c. 

At New York, desirable grades 
supplies ruling only moderate. The quality and 
flavor thus tar have not been of the best but 
more satisfactory receipts are expected soon. N 
Y full cream ch large white fey 6}j¢c Pp th, ch 6}@ 
63, fair to good 5}a@b}c, colored 63c¢, good to ch 64 
chsmall white and light 
skims 5e, part skims 4a4}c, full skims lja@2e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and Full 
erenin family favorites 9c, flats 9¢, limburger 12e, 
imt Swiss léce.—At Cleveland, quiet and easy. Full 
eream cheddars Sa@&8sc, tlats Ta@74c, pound skims 4 
imt llaise.—At Cincinnati, demand 
fair, supplies moderate. Good to prime Ohio flat 
7 family favorite 7}/a@8e, twins 8@8&ic, Young 
America 84a%e, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market steady. 
N Y full cream, fey small Tye P th, tair to good 64 
ave, fey large 6jc, part skims 4@54c, full skims 2 
ase. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, in fair 
about steady. New full cream N Y 
flats Sa8}e. 

Al Boston, “2 moderate demand for fine makes, 
supplies more liberal and prices weaker. N Y full 
small P tb, large 7c, firsts 
Vt small Ta@ise, large Te, firsts 
seconds cheese TA ase, 
part skims 2a@4ec, full cream Ohio flats 64. 7 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest new 
and colored steady at Te. 


are firmer, 


aie, colored Te, ch 


steady 


aoe, Swiss 


6st, 


demand and 
Thase P tb, 


eream sizes TyaThe 


extra 


5adse, 


Gase, 


Ba bie, sage 


white 





Work for the Grange to Do. 


NORRIs, OVERSEER N Y STATE GRANGE. 


We live in an age of progress, and the demand 
for something new is as apparent among the till- 
the soil as those engaged in other avoca- 
Equitable legislation and equalized dis- 
tribution of taxation are issues of great im- 
portance, and to accomplish anything we must 
use our individual influence and organized pow- 
erin demanding our equal rights with other in- 
dustries. We the fact that education 
is the greatest and only means by which the till- 
ers of the soil can be elevated to that plane of 
influence, and to which their number and im- 
portance entitles them. Wonderful has been the 
influence of the grange in impressing its beautiful 
lessons upon the minds and hearts of its mem- 
bers, carrying with them the refining influence 
of moral and intellectual training and all the at- 
tending blessings which association and cuiltiva- 
tion bring. But it does not stop here; it has a 
wider if not a grander field of action. 

As an educator of publie sentiment, the 
has a mission to fulfill which brings with it great 
responsibility. Who estimate the 
which the moral power and influence of our order 
is exerting upon the political and moral 
phere, or measure the grand possibilities of its 
future in the destiny of the country? 
Though its progress will be will be 
tain in its operation. We are 
disintegrated units, and are learning 
combining for the protection of the 
terests of our « 


ers ot 


tions. 


recognize 


erange 


can impress 


atmos- 


shaping 
slow, it cer- 
to work as 
the valne of 


ceasing 


coTMnbhion in- 
ass. 

Who can contemplate the issues that are involv- 
ed in the vast fields of economics, ii 
lative activity will invite enter for 
lifting of the farmer to a higher 
rial prosperity? The educational and social 
order is tenching is making the 
estined to develop it into 


which levis- 


the up- 


standard of 


us te 


mute 
culture that the 
ve a power that is « 
reatest nal 
any nd. Let 
interest shall have its 
law making department 


that has ever risen in 
that the agricultural 

just proportion in all the 
of the government, 


rrandest 


us see to it 


We must vitate, orgunize and 
within the grange, all questions of 
alfect alling, but we 
which we 

without 


co-operate, We 
shot 


dl diseuss 


eochomies liable to our ¢ 
these things in 


control 


sho ad be content to do 
properly ¢ 
leaving our sphere in a accomplish 
impractical and visionary reforms. Our 
at all times should be governed by wise and judi- 
actions, acquiring knowledge of new 
in agriculture and the latest develop- 
ments We are indeed learning that 
organization is a powerin this progressive age. 
As a class, we must unite under its protecting 


Cal XeTCISt supreme 
“ain essay to 


councils 


elous 
methods 


in science, 


arm, or we shall have to yield to other industries 
(that have more wisely sought the discipline and 
power of organization) the profits of our labor 
and enterprise. In many of the public affairs of 
the state and nation,the influence of the grange 
is being felt more and more every year. Though 
our political affairs are still largely in the keep- 
ing of rings, they are arrogant and their 
power diminishing, as they are becoming more in- 
dependent and better. educated and more 
Clearly our rights, duties, self-respect influ- 
ence magnified. 

If we wish to lift the heavy burdens from the 
shoulders of our agricultural class, we must formu- 
late and advocate our own measures and send 
our own men to see that they are properly carried 
out, The question of the hour is, how best to 
steer our membership from the dangers that seem- 
ingly tend to enguif us. The shrinkage of farm 
values, low price for products does not tend to 
lift mortgages or educate our children. Is there 
any wonder the boys want to leave the old farm 
and go to new fields and untried avocations? A 
great unrest exists among our farmers and con- 
tinues to increase under the situation that now 
confronts us. Something must be done for a 
speedy change. I believe the opportunity of the 
grange is at hand. Let us promptly and energeti- 
cally improve it in devising ways and means for 
more concerted action and extended effort. 


less 


see 
and 


**Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone,— 
Something uncompleted still, 
Waits the rising of the sun.”’ 


a 


Sick Cow.—R. W. has a cow which was sick for 
afew days, her udder in quarter swelled 
and she gave ropy milk out of the teat of that 
quarter. She is unable to raise her tail, it seems 
as if it was pressed down and it is with difficulty 
it can be raised. Treatment salts 1 
lb and gingerl oz, water, 
at one then use nux and 
sulphate of iron 40z; mix, divide 
one to be given twice a day in 1 qt oatmeal gruel 
Rub on the udder a little of the following twice a 
week: Iodine 2 dr and vaseline 2 0z, Puta strap 
around the animal’s neck and to this tie up the 
tail and keep it in this position for several weeks 
Rub the root of the tail once a day with a little 
compound soap liniment 


one 


Give epsom 
dissolved in 4 gal 


vomica 2 oz 
into 24 


dose; 


doses, 


Out of Condition.—W. H. has a mare which 
keeps thin; thinks she is troubled with bots. 
Give her the following: Nitrate of potassium 4 
oz, sulphate of iron 4o0z and nux vomica 2 07; 
mix, divide into 24 doses, one to be given morn- 
ing and night in bran mash. Repeat the above 
quantity if needed. 

Worms.—F. B. has a horse which is troubled 
with worms. Give the horse a teaspoonful sul- 
phate of iron in bran mash twice a day for 
week, then give aloes 1 oz, ginger 4 oz and_ bicar- 
bonate of 4 oz, dissolve in 4 pt boiling 
water, and when dissolved add 4 pt cold water 
and give at one dose. Another good prescription 
is to put 2 0z turpentine in 4 pt raw linseed oil 
and give at one dose. Repeat this for three days. 


one 


soda 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


appre priately 
powers, 


Fearless is the name which has 
been given to the unexcelled 
threshers and cleaners manufactured by Minard 
Harder, Cobleskill, N Y, as the wonderful excel- 
lence of these machines makes the manufacturer 
‘*Fearless’’ of competition, The remarkable success 
of this firm is due principally to the fact that 
when Mr Harder first entered this business,nearly 
forty years ag»), he firmly resolved not to put any- 
thing on the market except the very that 
econld be produced, From this principle he has 
not deviated during all time, and in conse- 
has made for himself an enviable repu- 

Under the progressive 
controlled his factory, 
‘very year, 
only 


best 


horse 


best 


this 
quenee 
tation all over 
spirit which has 
DMpros 
so that the machinery turned out now 


the world 
always 
ements have been made almost 
Is not 
as near perfection as good 
material obtainable, 
every detail of their c 
but with the various labor iving 
have 

prices for this year on : mh 
duced very materially 
machinery, the firm 
powers, land-rollers, fannil 
and its Empire ag I 
headquarters forthe justly celebrated 
and dry fodder cutters, ete, ete. Having 
examined several of these machines and seen them 
if operation, we Can give 
dorsement, and having been acquainted 
Harder for unhesitating)y 

for the correctness of his statements in every 
ticular. We thercfore advise our readers who are 
interested in farm machinery of any kind to 
write to Minard Harder, Cobleskill, NY, for his 
handsome illustrated and descriptive catalogs, 
which will be sent free to readers of this paper. 


workmanship, 
and conscientious care in 
mstruction can make them, 
devices which 


time, the 


been added from time to 
whines have be 
n addition to the 

manufacture 


mills, 


hana’ 
suw machines, 
ricultural works are the eastern 
Smalley 
ensilage 
our pe rsonal lli- 
with Mr 
vouch 

par- 


many years, we 















Courtship of the Violet 
and the Dandelion. 


A Song. 
MARGARET 8. TENNENT. 


in the 


Twas buttercup 
meadow, 
y In the early days of June, 
{ When the fields were full of blossoms 


And the world was all a-tune, 
I chaneed upon the courtship 
Of the purple and the gold, 
The modest little Violet 
And the Dandelion bold. 
Chorus: ’Twas in the buttercup meadow, 
meadow, meadow, 
‘Twas in the buttercup meadow in the early days 
of June. 


[ sat one rainy morning, 
Beneath a clover tall, 

And heard the conversation 
As the gan to fall: 

“Oh, Violet dear, I love you; 

believe me true, 


drops be 


Sweet maid, 
I long so much to shield you 
From the rainy days and dew.” 


The clover head blushed{searlet 
When the Violet made reply; 
The meddow lark began to sing, 
And the rain passed quickly by; 
They heard her say, ‘‘Dear Dande, 
So brave, so good and true, 
Though many knights have sought my hand, 
My heart goes out to vou.”’ 


“Oh, tell me why you love me,”’ 
Then the Dandelion said; 
“And name, sweetheart, oh name the day 
When we two shall be wed.”’ 
And softly there their petals met, 
So quaintly at their tips, 
The vow was sealed the royal way, 
By the silent touch of lips. 


‘The reason that I love you,’’ 
Said the maid with queenly grace, 
“Is just because you always have 
A bright and sunny face; 
And I shall wed you, Dande, 
On the thirty-first of June, 
When you can take me on the breeze, 
A-sailing to the moon.’’ 


ES 


A Wolf in 
Sheep’s Clothing. 


By Arthur H. Goodenough. 


T WAS NEARLY 4 o’clock. The 
day had been very warm 
seasoni—l1t Was 


even 
July 


and now it threatened a show- 








er. For an hour or more the 

clouds had been rolling omi- 
nously up im the west and oceasionally was 
heard the deep rumble of thunder. Miss 
Serepta hergreen, sitting on her front piaz- 
za facil road, and reading a re igious 
newspaper, gazed anxiously from the dark 
skv to a masculine figure toiling slowly up 
the sandy mile and a quarter of road that lay 


between her house and the village. 


sure as preaching,”’ 
‘and that 
night.’’ 


‘it 1s going to rain as 


good woman nervously . 


said the 
man will want to stay here for the 
few 
noisily on roof. 
felt them for he glane- 


As if to contirm her 
drops of rain fell 
Evidently the stranger 
ed at the blackness about him and quickened 
his pace. With long, ungraceful strides he 
eame up the hill and across the plot in front 
f the h To judge from his looks he was 
aclergyman. He wore asuit of dingy black, a 
silk hat of the same hue,and carried in his hand 
a leather bag of generous proportions. As he 
drew near the house he caught sight of Miss 
Serepta,and with a cringing bow and a whine 
that was meant for humility, he said: ‘‘Good 
afternoon, ma’am. Looks like rain, don’t it? 
Does a Christian family live here? I am the 
Rev Zephaniah Meek, an agent of the Ameri- 
can Bible society and the Home Missionary 
society, also. Can I get shelter here for the 
night, do you think?’’ All this was said 


prognostications a 
P| 
i 


le piazza 


house. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


with great swiftness, and Miss Serepta hesitat- 
ed a moment before replying. 

“eu, length, adjusting her 
gold spectacles, ‘‘I don’t keep a lodging 
house, butit’s two miles to the next house un- 
less you go back, and there’s a shower coming 
up, so I don’t see but I shall have to let you 
stay. I wouldn’t turn a dog away at 
like this, let alone a minister of the Gospel. 
Come in; supper will be ready in a few min- 
aaa 

‘Thank you, thank you,’’ said the 
Meek, with oily gratitude. ‘‘I bless you and 
the Lord will bless you for the bread you 
have cast upon the waters this day. Peace be 
unto this house,’’ he added piously, as he fol- 
luwed his hostess across the threshold. 

Being relieved of his hat and bag, and given 
an armchair wherein to sit, the guest sat for 
sometime, silently fanning himself with the 
great palm-leaf offered him by Miss Serepta. 
Meanwhile the good woman, much impressed 
by her clerical visitor, had 
kitchen to have a special dish prepared in his 
honor. Sarah Ann, the hired girl, who had 
stranger as he came up, spoke with 
the frankness of a_ privileged 


said she at 


a time 


Reverend 


gone out to the 


seen the 
domestic con- 
cerning him. 

‘*Meek, indeed!’’ she 
eluphasis as she helped 
likely his name is Sneak. Look at 
Good land! Miss Withergreen, why 
more careful? The greatest 
lived could pull the wool over your eyes. 
[t’ll be amercy if wea’n’t all butchered in 
mur beds by this whining old tramp!”’ 

‘*Sarah Ann,’’ said Miss Withergreen placid- 
ly, stirring at some culinary mystery, ‘‘ you 
must not speak in such a manner about a min- 
ister. Mr very worthy man, I’m 
sure, and,’’ she added conclusively, ‘* 
longs to our church.’’ 

‘“*Well if it my house’’ 
Ann, but there came an interruption. The 
storm, which had gathering for some 
time, burst now in full fury about 
The lightning filled the house with 
flame and the sound of the thunder was terri- 
ble. This did not last long, however. Slow- 
ly the storm passed away toward the east and 
comparative quiet reigned. 


scornful 

‘*More 
his face! 
ain’t you 
rogue that ever 


said, with 


yrepare tea. 
pre} 


Meek is a 


he be- 


was —hegan Sarah 
been 
their ears. 


sheet 





When Miss Serepta went to call him to sup- 
per, she found Zephaniah Meek upon _ his 
knees in a corner praying for *’dear ca 

‘‘[T thought he was quite devout,’’ mused 
the spinster with inward satisfaction. When 


discovered at his devotions the itinerent sim- 


ply said: ‘‘You see, Miss Withergreen, I am 
not one of those priests who believe in empty 
forms and ceremonies and outward show. I 
deem that worshipping upon the housetops is 
worth very little. It is the prayer in the 


loset that does most greatly benefit us a 
° 





And Miss Serepta was filled with intense 
1lmiration. When the rood lady made 
known her errand the reverend man madea 
deprecating gesture 

‘“* Ah, ves,’’ he groaned, ‘‘we must be all 
he time pam peri if and exalti1 1ESE ile 
bodies of ours Ww hen our souls ire 


rrv for the everlasting bread.’’ 


ed doletully. 


Nevertheless, at supper he partook heartily 
of every dish on the table, and of some of them 
1 second time. 

‘I often fast whole days i time,.’’ he 


‘and after- 
ood. ee 


iken by the 


said, in justification of himself, 
ward my appetite is sometimes quite 
a little sh 
with which be 


His hostess had been 
manne! stowed 


away the delicacies of her table, but she re- 


gluttonous 


buked herself sharply afterward 

inwardly ex- 
What are 
of God?’’ 


‘*Serepta Withergreen, she 
‘‘von wicked old viper! 
you that you should judge this man 
And she held her peace 

Reverend Mr Meek 
fore eating—a 
read a long chapter in the afterward. 
The remainder of the spent in 
talking of his work as a disseminator of the 
Scripture sand of the suecess which had at- 
tended his labor. In a very short 
ingly, the clock on the mantel struck 10, and 
the minister made another prayer, after which 
he expressed a desire to go to bed. Reverend 
Mr Meek was shown to his chamber, Sarah 
Ann, sceptical and wary to the last moment, 


claimed, 


made a short prayer be- 
one, nevertheless—and 
Bible 


evening he 


devout 


time, seem- 
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went to her room, and soon Miss Serepta de™ 
parted likewise to seek the arms of Morpheus. 
By this time the storin was over and all was 
very still. 

The wind made a dull droning in the poplar 
zrove at the back of the house, but that did 
not disturb her at all. It was rather pleasant 
than otherwise. It sounded like a_ kind of 
lullaby, she thought, sleepily. 

Her dreams were very sweet and in them 
she thought of Zephaniah Meek as 
thing rather less platonic than a mere spiritual 
adviser. Suddenly rudely inter- 
rupted. Her chamber door. was hastily burst 
open and through it dashed her clerical visit- 
or, fully dressed with the exception of his 
hat, and after him in hot pursuit came Sarah 
Ann, with wrath in her eye and a fire-shovel 
in her hand. 

*“*Save me, 
Zephaniah, frantically 
about the apartment. 

‘You villain, you 


SOLLC= 


they were 


shrieked the reverend 
rushing and dodging 


save me!’’ 


rascal, you hypocritical 


deceiver!’’ cried that irate -female, hitting 
him whenever opportunity presented itself. 
““T’ll save you—you old fly-by-night! Why, 


Miss Withergreen, what do you think?’’ she 
wildly ejaculated. ‘‘This audacious old repro- 
bate, this wolf in sheep’s clothing, has got 
your watch and the parlor vases and all the 
silverware in that musty old bag of his. So 
there!’’ And she aimed another blow at the 
elusive Meek. 

Miss Withergreen’s face assumed a horrified 
She threw a hasty glance in the direc- 
tion of the offender. Her worst fears were 
confirmed; the cat was outof the bag. During 


look. 


the melee the reverend man’s traveling bag 
had incontinently opened of its own accord 
and its contents lay strewn upon the floor. 


burned behind 
and made a dash 


Seeing that his bridges were 
him he took refuge in flight 
for the window. Sarah Ann was close behind 
with the shovel. There was a leap, a crash, 
as he came in contact with the window, and 
then he disappeared from view, carrying sash 
and all with him. 
There was nothing 
Meek but his 


left of Rev Zephaniah 
wig of sorrel hair, which had 


caught upon a nail and been torn from its 
wearer’s head. 
‘Is he gone?’’ asked Miss Serepta in a 


trembling voice, of Sarah Ann, who was peer- 
ing anxiously out into the darkness. 

The answer was probably in the affirma- 
tive, for Miss Serepta gave a_ sigh of relief 
and immediately swooned. When next she 
opened her eyes, it was broad daylight and 
the sun gleamed brightly into the room. At 
first Miss Serepta thought the event of the night 
had allbeen adream. A glance, however. con- 
vinced her of its reality. Scattered over the 
floor lay the effects of Zephaniah Meek, to- 
gether with her own watch and the family 
Miss Serepta groaned in spirit. 
said, ‘‘that I 

by so peor a rascal! 
agreeable,’’ she concluded, 
f her shattered dreams. Just then 

pened and Sarah Ann came in 

‘*How arc y feeling, Miss Withergreen?’’ 
she abruptly asked, with a little twinkling 
about the and \lat do you think of 
Reverend Nir Sneak?”’ 

Her mistress did not rebuke-her for irrever- 
ency this time. 

‘*Oh Sarah Ann,’’ she said 
he get away?’’ 

**Sliels as a whistle!’’ rejoinea the house- 
maid tartly: ‘but here’s this to remember 
him by if you want to.’ 

‘This’’ was no less than the wig of. the de- 
parted Zephaniah. The Puritan blood in Miss 
Serepta’s veins waxed warm as_ she listened 
to this insinuation. 

‘Sarah Ann,do you pick up these things and 
put them away. I never want to hear of this 
affair again. If you ever speak of it to me, 
you and I part company. 

And Sarah Ann never did. 

When Miss Serepta found that Mr 
contained in addition to a full 
stock of burglars’ tools, a bottle of chloro- 
form, she wavered in her determination to be 
silent. The weakness, however, was only 
momentary. That day she had this illicit ar- 
ticle deposited in a deep and unused well, 
and there the matter rested. There it will 


silverware. 
should have 
And he 
thinking 


the door 


‘To think,’’ she 
been taken i 


Was sO 


eyes, -, 


dismally, ‘‘did 


Meek’s 


carpet bag 
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Unless, which is extremely improbable, 
be called to 
in that 


rest. 
Reverend Mr Meek should again 
4 
perform the services of colporteur 
vicinity. 
———EEE 


What Is Your Favorite Poem? 
A call comes to us from our subscribers to 
print occasionally one of the old familiar 
poems, old favorites that for years have held 
premier place in the hearts of the people. 
We will gladly do this, if our subscribers 
will kindly inform us what are their favorite 
Many express a_prefer- 
Psalm of Life—verses 
that have cheered 


poems, and why. 
ence for Longfellow’s 
full of hope and courage, 
many a weary heart and inspired new pur- 
pose in many a tired life. Longfellow him- 
self said of this poem (it was one of his ear- 
liest, written in 1838): ‘‘I kept it some time 
in manuscript, unwilling to show it to any- 
one, it being a voice from my inmost heart 
at atime when [I wasrallying from depres- 
sion.’’ The author received many letters of 
thanks from persons who had been benefited 
by this poem, which achieved instant and 
profound popularity. It has been translated 
into numerous foreign tongues, and is a fea- 
ture of every collection of popular poems. 
No one can read it here without experiencing 
its singularly helpful power. 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream !— 
For the soul is dead that slumbers 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our distined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouae of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—Act in the living Present! 
Heart within and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on-the sands of time; 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Farmers to Be the Dominant Power. 


[From the baccalaureate sermon at the Massachusetts 
agricultural college, June 14, by Prof C. S. WALKER. 
The American farmer comes of good stock; 

seven-eighths are of native parentage. Their 

past record is magnificent; they have sub- 
dued the continent and fed the nations, sup- 
jlied raw material and protection and a mar- 

Ses for our factories, and furnished the man- 

hood that has won our battles and achieved 

success in all spheres of action. The striking 
feature is the demand for education for the 
farm, not as heretofore away from the farm; 

for an education that shall make agriculture a 

professior that shall be the peer of any other 

vocation. 

The progress of agricultural education is 
notable. The grant of the United States in 
1862 which established agricultural colleges 
in the states and territories was only the be- 
ginning. It stimulated states and individu- 
als to rival the federal government. It led to 
the deinand which resulted in the act of 1887 
appropriating $15,000 annually for an experi- 
ment station in connection with each college. 
The success of these stations has led to the 
persistent demand that agricultural education 
shall be not merely a technical training, but 
a broad, liberal and thorough culture of the 
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Hence came the further grant of 1890 
agricultural col- 


man. 
of $25,000 annually to each 
lege. Hence came the development of the 
boards of agriculture of the several states, 
the formation of national organizations of 
farmers, the stimulus to the agricultural 
press, and the increased efticiency of the 
United States department of agriculture whose 
secretary has been exalted to the dignity of a 
cabinet officer. Asa result of all, there has 
been an awakening of the entire agricultural 
population, north, south, east and west, te 
the study of agriculture in all its manifold 
relations to the tariff, to tinance, to political 
economy and to political science. 

From 1620 to 1820 the farmers were undoubt- 
edly the dominant class. Till 1860 they were 
still powerful in social and political affairs. 
Indications now point to the conclusion that 
the first half of the twentieth century is to 
see the agricultural classes of America again 
clothed with dominant power. They are to 
be an educated class. Sturdy Anglo-Saxons, 
they have the ballot and the genius of demo- 
cratic government. They possess a land 
whose inhabitants must find their chief em- 
ployment in agriculture; all other occupations 
from necessity must be incidental and sub- 
sidiary. They have come upon an age when 
the cyclone and the electric railroad and the 
distribution of power and all the results of 
sanitary and social science tend to scatter the 
people of the great city into the country. 
When in St Louis millions of property and 
hundreds of lives are destroyed in a single 
half-hour, men cannot but see that distribn- 
tion is safer than concentration. Then the 
avocation of the educated farmer is itself a 
continued means of physical, mental and 
moral development, while his home furnishes 
the best of all environments for the education 
of the coming generations of the people. 

We conclude, then, that the one product of 
the farms of America, cultivated from colo- 
nial times to the present hour, grown never 
in greater quantity, never of better quality 
than to-day, is genuine manhood. The _ poli- 
ticians, the manufacturers, those engaged in 
transportation and trade, the professions, the 
fashionable world, none of these as a class 
can surpass the farmers of America in the 
annual product of sterling character and no- 
ble manhood ; few can equal them. 

Here then must be found the basis of the 
future glory of America. Here is a founda- 
tion for enduring liberty and national life. 
The future of America belongs not to the city, 
but to the country; there will be found the 
purest air, the brightest sunshine, the strong- 
est bodies, the clearest brains, the noblest 
hearts, the most powerful wills, the best 
homes. 

en 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 

5. GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE—You would 
have laughed to my first try to put my second 
my third, in the city of my whole. 

4. DroprpepD RHyMEs—Fill the blanks 
towns in the United States, making 
and rhyme. 

He looked around for game to —— 
And chanced to spy a —— 

But the only weapon he had was —— 
And that was a—— ——. 

5. SUBSTITUTIONS—An example in addition, 
with letters instead of tigures. Give the ftig- 
ures and the word used. 

BULE 
RGN 


with 
sense 


MISM 
6. BrpiicaL-—W here is the word consumption 
first mentioned in the Bible? Give book, 
chapter and verse. 


7. ANAGRAM (one word)— 
I SQUINT I TEA. 
Sea 
Syracuse University has got out a pamphlet 
which it calls a special bulletin, full of hand- 
some pictures,and giving the reader an excel- 
lent idea of the institution, and of the beau- 
ties of Syracuse, N Y, where it is situated. 
This is an instance of modern advertising 
methods applied to a college, and the result 
cannot be otherwise than profitable. The 
photographs and readable description will 
make friends, admirers and patrons for the 
university, as the old-fashioned catalogs 
never could do. 


Just for Fun. 


Kind Neighbor (accompanied by a large 
mastiff, to a little girl very much afraid of 
him). ‘‘He’s a good dog; he never hurts any 
one. Don’t you see how he’s wagging his 
tail?’’ 

Little Girl (still shrinking back). ‘‘Yes, I 
see; but that isn’t the end I’m afraid of.’’ 


physiology received the 
valuable information from one bright boy 
that ‘‘the spine has 24 little ones running 
down his back.’’ And another in the science 
class handed in a paper which stated that ‘‘a 
grasshopper has three parts, a head, a throwax 
and an abdonut.’’ 


A Boston class in 


Laundry man: You want your shirt laun- 
dered, both back and front? Hustling Sam: 
Yes, suh. ‘‘What’s that for?’’ ‘‘Gwine ter 
sell advertising space on the back.’’ 

First Boy: Did you go to school yesterday? 
Second Boy: No; had the toothache. First 
Boy: How many fish did you catch? 


Judge Campbell tells a story about the 
cross-examination of a bad-tempered female 
in his court. She was an Amazonian person. 
Her husband, obviously the weaker vessel, 
sat sheepishly listening. The opposing attor- 
ney pressed a certain question rather urgent- 
ly, and she said angrily, ‘‘You needn’t think 
to catch me. You tried that once before.”’ 
The lawyer said: ‘‘Madam, I[ have not the 
slightest desire to catch you, and your hus- 
band looks as if he was sorry he did.’’ 


A little maiden of seven years attended the 
wedding of an elder brother. The Episcopal 
service, heard for the first time, made a deep 
impression on her mind. A few days after 
she called to see the bride, and found her sit- 
ting on her husband’s lap. Looking at them 
wistfully for a few moments, she exclaimed: 
**Oh, ves; I see—to have and to hold.’’ 


**What’s that chart?’’ 

**Ob, that’s our family tree.’ 
*“*T might have known it, if I[’d only 
ei to think. Mydog has one a good 
ike it.’’ 


stop- 
deal 


The foreman of a large printing house one 
morning received the following note from the 
wife of one of the men in his employ: 

‘*Please to eggscuse my husban’ for not 
coming to work to day. He is ded.’’ 


‘Joy and temperance and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.’’ 

**You never lose anything by being polite 
to the ladies,’’ remarked a benevolent looking 
man to the crusty passenger who had just 
given up his seat to a lady on a trolley car. 

“Don't I?’’ growled the crusty man; ‘‘lose 
my seat, I reckon.’’ 


A newspaper in Oklahoma celebrated the 
victory of the women in a recent town elec- 
tion by coming out with a hen at the head of 
its political column in place of the customary 
rooster. 


Mary and 
been promoted to the 
where they slept together. 
front side,’’ announced Mary, with 
importance. 

‘*And where do you sleep, Martha?’’ 
ed the visitor. 

‘IT sleep where Mary dvesn’t,’’ 
tha, with rueful glance at her restless 
sister. 


Martha, two little sisters, had 
dignity of a big bed, 
‘*T sleep on the 
an air of 


inquir- 


replied Mar- 
little 


General Grant used to tell a story of a sol- 
dier in a certain regiment during the war 
who was continually bothering him by asking 
favors. Grant one day said to him: ‘‘ Look 
here, I believe you are the most troublesome 
man in the Union army.’’ The man quickly 
replied. ‘‘Why, that is funny, sir!’’ ‘‘Fun- 
ny? How do you make it out funny?’’ ‘ Be- 
caues it is just what the enemy says about 
you.’”’ 








OUT AND ABOOT. 


Terrors to Criminals. 
FORREST CRISSEY. 


Chicago contains three men whom every 
criminal may well be believed to take into 
careful consideration when planning or exe- 
cuting a violation of law. The three ure Wil- 
liam A. Pinkerton, senior principal of the 
Pinkertons’ national detective agency; Wil- 


liam J. Sutherland, general manager of the 


Mooney & Boland detective agency, and John 
E. Fitzpatrick, 


inspector of the first police 
district of Chi- 
cago, the larg- 
est and weal- 
thiest police 
district in the 
world. All 
these notable 
men were 
country boys. 
In youtiful- 
and the 
rapidity with 
which he has 
attained a po- 
sition of great 
power and in- 
tluence, W. J. 
Sutherland 
presents a 
most interest- 
ing example 
of what a 
country lad 
may achieve. 
He is only 32 years of age. His birthplace 
farm near Logansport, Ind. After 
working ina grocery in Jiogansport and in com- 
mercial houses in Chicago, he was offered by Mr 
James Mooney a position as assistant clerk in 
his detective establishment. One night came 
a message demanding his immediate appear- 
ance in Mr Mooney’s private office. He obey- 
ed with fear and trembling, fully expecting to 
receive from the service. On the 
contrary, he was informed by Mr Mooney that 





ness 








WILLIAM J. SUTHERLAND. 


Was ona 


a dismissal 


he was to be sent on an hour’s notice into 
Canada to shadow a bank official who had 
embezzled many thousand dollars. The 


promptness with which he found his man, and 
secured all the results wished for by the anx- 
ious bondsmen of the embezzler, drew forth 
his employers and procured an 
immediate promotion to the rank of general 
He followed up this success with 
another operation equally brilliant, upon the 
strength of which he was appointed assistant 
superintendent. In 1886 Mr Sutherland 
ceeded to the superintendency of the Chicago 
His triumphs in the ‘‘boodle 
resulted in his election to the position of 
manager, secretary and treasurer, when the 
agency was incorporated under a state char- 
ter in 1890. Two years later Mr Mooney, who 
founded agency in 1870, was removed 
by death, and his interest in the corporation 
was immediately purchased by Mr Suther- 
land, who has since then been general mana- 
ger of the western division, which covers all 
west of Ohio. Mr Sutherland isa 
lover of fine dogs and horses and his stable 
contains some of the finest pacing and saddle 
stock to be found in Chicago, as well as sev- 
eral of the best Saint Bernard and fox-terrier 
dogs in the city. 

William A. Pinkerton, 
known throughout the entire civilized 
i man of 


the praise of 


operative. 


suc- 


case 


ottice. 


the 


territory 


name is 
world, 


whose 


is 50 vears of age and is a mas- 
sive physical development. He narrowly 
escaped being born into the detective busi- 
ness, as his father, the late Allen Pinkerton, 
broke up a desperate gang of counterfeiters 


in Kane Co, Ill, when William was 
resulted in inducing 
e father to close his cooper shop and enter 
secret service work. founding, in 1850, Ameri- 
celebrated detective agency, to 
which his two sons, William and Robert, jave 
succeeded. It is doubtful if any man in 
America is gifted with so retentive a memory 
for faces and for biographical facts as is Wil- 
liam <A. Pinkerton. The physiognomy of 
nearly every well-known ‘‘penny-weight,’’ 
bank robber, safe cracksman, train robber and 


operating 


a lad, 


th 


and this suecess 


ca s most 
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professional criminal is seemingly photo- 
graphed upon the brain of this master detect- 
ive, and their identification by him is almost 
certain to prove a correct one, as he has sel- 
dom been known to make a mistake in recog- 
nizing any face which he has ever before 
looked upon. The details of the careers of 
the leading law breakers are at Mr Pinker- 
ton’s instant command, without the necessity 


of consulting the vast cabinet of archives 
with which the ‘‘gallery’’ adjoining Mr Pin- 
kerton’s private office is stored. He is not 


only able to tell, at a moment’s notice, the 
methods and characteristics of any criminal 
who has attracted public notice, but also to 
give the dates of the crimes committed by the 
persons in question, the history of the opera- 
tions employed in their capture, the dates of 
arrest, terms of imprisonment and the date of 
their liberation from the custody of the state. 
What is still more important, he keeps close 
watch upon the movements of all dangerous 
criminals, and can tell whether they are sery- 
ing terms in penitentiaries or are ‘‘at large,’’ 
and if they are still following their ‘‘old 
tricks,’’ or have settled down to mend their 














WILLIAM A. PINKERTON. 


ways and to become law-abiding citizens. In 
the point of his phenomenal memory Mr Pin- 
kerton is the marvel of nearly every newspa- 
per man who has interviewed him—and inter- 
viewing, is an almost daily ordeal for this 
famous detective. 

When only a boy Mr Pinkerton entered the 
United States secret service in connection 
with the army of the Potomac, his father hav- 
ing charge of the secret service of that divis- 
ion. In this capacity the young man was 
brought into intimate association with many 
celebrated generals, including McClellan, 
Burnside, Hooker and Meade. During the 
latter part of the civil war he was transferred 
to the department of the gulf, where he serv- 
ed under Maj-Gen Canby. On _ his return to 
Chicago in 1865, he took a course ina busi- 
ness College and then entered the service of 
his father’s agency as an operative. Here he 
was obliged to win his spurs by dint of hard 
work, shrewdness and merit, the same as if 
he had no other claims upon the considera- 
tion of the head of the agency. He was pro- 
moted from one position of responsibilty to 
another, until he was made superintendent of 
the Chicago oftice. The death of his father in 
1884, resulted in placing in his hands the ab- 
solute control of all the offices of the agency 
in Chicago, St Paul, St Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Portland, San Francisco and other 
western cities. It is not too much to say that 
Mr Pinkerton has personally directed the ma- 
jority of famous detective operations in the 
history of the west since 1884, and nearly 
every celebrated criminal who has been cap- 
tured and brought to justice during that time 
credits Mr Pinkerton with having been the 
author of his apprehension. 

In his personal address Mr Pinkerton is ap- 
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democratic, and like 
especially tond of fine 


proachable, frank and 
Mr Sutherland is 
horses. 

Inspector John E. Fitzpatrick was born in 
Johnstown, Pa, in 1852, and was obliged to 
leave school when but 16 years of age and en- 
ter a rolling mill as a common laborer. From 
Johnstown he went te South St Louis, con- 
tinuing in the same line of work but devoting 
every spare moment to the study of chemistry. 
He became assistant superintendent of the 
Springtield (Ill) Iron Co’s large works, tien 
superintendent of the Filley & Allen rolling 
mill at East St Louis. He came to Chicago in 
1578 and was placed in charge of the heating 
department of the Bridgeport wire mills. 
Col Welter, then secretary of the police de- 
partment, urged him to join the department, 
which he did, June 13, 1883. Before a year 
had passed he was made Col Welter’s assist- 
ant, succeeding the latter as drill master of 
the force. 

It was during the bloody and historic Hay- 
market riot of May 4, 1886, that Inspector 
Fitzpatrick, then a sergeant, showed the re- 
markable coolness and bravery which are 
thoroughly characteristic of him, and won the 
following honorable mention in the official 
report made by Inspector John Bonfield to the 
chief of police. The report reads: ‘‘Of one 
officer | beg leave to make special mention. 
Imiuediately after the explosion I looked be- 
hind me and saw the great portion of the sec- 
ond division on the ground. I gave the order 
to the men to close up, and in an instant Ser- 
geant John E. Fitzpatrick was at my side and 
repeated the order. To show our appreciation 
of the sergeant’s gallant conduct I would re- 
spectfully recommend to his honor the mayor, 
and yourself, the promotion of the sergeant to 
a lieutenancy as soon as a vacancy occurs. I 
am satisfied that the department does not con- 
tain a braver or a better ofticer.’’ 

His promotion later on, by Mayor Cregier, 
to the rank of inspector, was not the result of 
wire pulling 
but wasan ab- | 
solute surprise | 
to its recipi- 





, ae 


ent. During 
the recent 


American rail- 
way union 
strike he 
brought order 
out of chaos, 
restored disci- 
pline to the 
police ranks 
and succeeded 
in dealingwith 
the rietersina 
manner which 





brought him 
fresh laurels 
of praise and 








appreciation 
from the busi- 
mien of 
Chicago, as well as from the mayor and chief 
of police. He was rewarded by an appoint- 
ment to the inspectorship of the first district, 
which includes the great business center of 
Chicago. This brings under his charge the 
poorest as well as the wealthiest sections of 
the city, and he has to deal with the most 
abject and dangerous criminals, the gambling 
element and all classes that congregate where 
population is dense and crime difficult to sup- 
press. He is quiet and modest in his manner, 
but his firmness and his keen knowledge of 
men and affairs are respected by every man 
in his district, from the criminal to the multi- 
millionaire. A large proportion of his time 
and energies is spent in providing for the pro- 
tection of persons living in the country while 
they are visiting the city,and are subjected to 
its dangers and temptations. 

That branch of the central detective service 
which is devoted to the recovery of horses 
stolen in the country, has been greatly 
strengthened under his administration, until 
it is recognized as one of the very best in the 
United States. 


INSPECTOR FITZPATRICK. 


ness 


——_—EE EE 


A Bilious Nation.—Secretary Morton avers 
in his year book that Americans are bilious 
because they don’t eat enough greens. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Summer Home. 


J. MARION SHULL. 
This house to let. Inquire within,”’ 
Was what tie sign board plainly told 
*Twas time that folks Were moving in, 


And. though the 
f house looked 
nal rather old, 
¥.. Home-seekers 
y passing every 
at? Pt ae S % ist! ga s 
. ’ ’ ~ 


that way. 





First Robin 
came, but what 
should he 
But ridicule the 
whole affair: 
7 'Twas not lor ated 
c in a tree; 
: Gray walls, un- 
7 plastered all, 
me and bare, 
} ’'Twould be be- 
Ni neath his 
¥ dignity 


To take his wife 
and family 
there. 


ov ee 


Barn Swallow 
twittered 
mockingly 
And said the 
landlord must 
be daft 
To build a house 
so shockingly; 


passing Woodpeckers only laughed. 


-_. aaa amen 


ee, 


Bu 
*Ha ha, what a fine old hollow tree! 
But then, they can’t fool you and me.” 


‘What! Live up there?’’ the Killdeer said; 
“I'm sure no tenant could be found 

To risk his life in such a shed. 
Why, that thing’s neither safe nor sound. 

An architect by 
Would have 


good sense led 
it firmly on the ground.’’ 


built 


Last came the Bluebird and his mate. 
‘*My dear,”’ he said as they drew nigh, 
*‘T'm glad that we are not too late; 
On this neat cot I've had my eye 
Since earliest spring, but had a fear 
other tenant might appear.’’ 


Some 


‘You're just the best Bluebird I know!”’ 
His mate exclaimed approvingly; 
a house, and all just so! 
Who'd think of living in a tree?”’ 
Now happy as two birds can be, 
They sweetly sing from morn till night, 
And make even cloudiest days seem bright. 
ee 


Bobolink, the June Bird. 


T. HILL. 


So nice 


morning 
we are off to the 
tields and mead- 
ows to tind what 


HIS 


7s | 





we can about 
the bobolink, 
and what a won- 
ya WA derful bird he 
. mt \y My nd is. [ «do not 
4 / . i 





~—s> — 
» think that, of all 


oS | or e eC 

“Se ‘BoBous vt the birds that 

gee, ry So 
oe : cx come In _Sne 
é Z Sulumer, there 
are any that can 
compare to himin merry, joyous singing. Heis 
a handsome bird of black and white plumage, 
and he glistens in the sun as he sails singing 





across the meadow, or sits singing upon a 
slender reed. One fine summer day we start- 
ed from our city home for a cross-country 
drive to a sightly place. It was a royal day 
and June was in her greatest luxuriance. We 
were enjo g the mderful view spread be- 
fore us of tield and fallow, hill and dale, the 
Village spires and the sea beyond, when out 
trilled the gayest of bird songs just behind 


us. We turned, and there on the 


branch of a newly tr 


topmost 
insplanted maple sapling 


was a bobolink making all nature echo with 
his music. ‘‘ Ne’er was madder, merrier lay.’’ 
When he stopped, papa said. ‘‘Go on, beau- 


tiful creature: 
ence and we are all love 
little boy that loves you 


yon have an appreciative audi- 
birds, and here isa 
much that he 


SO 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


knows more about you than you do yourself. 
He can tell you how you build your home 
down in the grasses, the color of your eggs 
—indeed, he loves you so much, that we call 
him Orni.’”’ 

When the human voice of appreciation had 
ceased he began again, and thrilled and sang 
until it seemed as if his frame could not con- 
tain such a volume of rapturous singing. With 
the feast to our eyes and the feast to our ears, 


it seemed akin to paradise, and when we re- 
turned home we felt as if we had been upon 
the mountain top indeed. My little readers 


can easily tell the bobolink when they are in 
the country during their pleasant.summering. 


He is black with white on the top of his 
wings: he flies low and always sings on the 
wing. He builds his nest in a grassy hollow 


in the meadow, and his eggs are small gray- 
ish speckled with brown. 

* Bobolink still may thy gladness, 

Take from me all taints of sadness; 

Fill my heart with trust unshaken 

In that Being who has taken 

Care of every living thing. 

In summer, winter, fall and spring.’’ 


ee 
A Fourth of July Kite. 
WALDO. 
Something new and novel is sure to make a 


hit on the glorious Fourth, and to those who 
have never tried 1t I would suggest the Fourth 


of July kite, as an inexpensive method of 

doing the day justice. The kite or kites 

should be of good size, say four feet high, 
Fié 2 


Cal 
> 


Fie 3 € 


3Se— 


Fig. 4 





and may shape, though the 


be of almost any 
old-fashioned one made with two cross sticks, 


as in Fig 1,is one of the most reliable. If red, 
white and blue paper can be secured, so much 
the better. The effect pretty if the colors 
are alternated in the tail. By using care in 
balancing, a large flag may be sent up on the 
end of the tail. Witi a four-foot kite a flag 
over six feet in length can be sent up, and as 
it Hoats hundreds of feet in the air, one feels 
repaid for the trouble. Long streamers of the 
national colors, or strings of tiny flags, can be 
attached at intervals along the kite string; 


1s 


In tret there are endless ways in which an 
ingenious boy can keep ‘‘old glory’’ floating 
over the town. Bunches of paper spirals, 


made by cutting stiff paper asin Fig 2, and 
attaching a tiny torpedo to the end in the cen- 
ter, may be set free by means of a slow fuse, 
and in the manner paper parachutes 
may be sent earthward. 

In the evening a Chinese lantern in place of 


same 


the flag is very pretty, bobbing through the 
dark, and colored lights may be set off. As 


the kite is invisible, it is rather a puzzle to 
onlookers how tireworks are produced so. high 
In the alr. 

To get the colored lights cut open a number 
of Roman candles and take out the color balls. 
Then take a piece of fairly stiff wire and bend 
it,as ined, Fig 3, then attaching the wire @ bd. 
Take a long fuse, such as a_ winer’s, 
which can be obtained in any city, or if not 
long enough, fasten several together ani at- 
tach loosely to the wire at d, leaving a long 
end, ¢, free. With an occasional twist carry 
the fuse upd. down 6, upa, down e, and 
fasten. Then take each candle ball and a lit- 
tle loose powder, and with a piece of paper or 













































































































light cloth wrap about the wire and fuse, ag 
in Fig 4, fastening the ends with a bit of 
thread. Put four on each wire, with two on 
the middle cross wire, taking care that they are 
not so close together that the burning of one 
will fire the others. Light the free end of the 
fuse when the kite started, and you will 
have the highest fireworks in town. 

Test your kite thoroughly before you send it 


is 


up with the fireworks and see that it flies 
steadily, without plunging or danger of com- 


ing down suddenly. Use a strong twine, being 
sure that there are no weak places in it 
If proper care is taken there is no danger from 
fire. 

—_—_——— EE 


The Children’s Table. 





That Birthday Cake.—I wonder if any of you 
have tried to make a birthday cake, and it 
was such a failure as 





ours. Mamma'‘s 

birthday is on the 

first day of April, and 

Robin and I were go- z an —> 

ing to make a cake. \d) ww 
Robin is my chum < 

but I don’t dare to =r — 
tell her name. The jj - 
evening before Apri! ? 
Fool’s day mamma 4 
went to church. AT A 
They were holding , 

revival meetings 

then, so this was our chance. My brother 
and sister were left at home with us. While 
Robin began the cake I went into the sitting 
room and read the children a story, then I 
went back tothe kitchen and was going to 
make the filling for the cake, when I found 
there was no cornstarch. I just got to the 


sitting room in time to keep our secret from 
being known. After a little while I chanced 


to look toward the door, which was open, 
and I saw Robin frantically motioning me te 
come When we looked at the cake, whick 
was in the oven,-it looked as if it had too 
much baking powder in it, for it had raised 
and run all over the bottom of the oven. We 


took it from the stove, washed the dirty dishes 
and hid the cake—what had not run out of the 
tins—thinking we would eat it some time, but 
it was as hard hard tack, so did not 
keep it long. Robin and Lintended keeping 
this a secret but somehow they found it out 
{Grace M. Willey, Washington. 


as we 


Robin’s Morning Song.—Good morning, mer- 
ry Tablers. 


Having returned from the sunny 
south and now settled myself 
cosily for the season, | 
to be welcomed as achirping 
Robin, knowing that Hoot 
Owl, Screech Owland others 
would welcome me gladly 
As I flit from one leafy 
bough to another the modest 
Violet its head and 
seems say, ‘*Welcome, 
Robin. welcome!’ W hat 
meaneth this silence, Louise, 
the Northern Rebel? And 
Miss Maude Beatty, do not 
be so timid, but join us as @ 
Tabler also. Miss Fanny Jo- 
be,do not mind Hoot Ow! for 
telling us all that you wore 
spectacles and was some- 
grandma, for I think you are too 
cute for anything, having told you so before. 
Now Tablers, sometime when Robin is more 
poetical I will send you a _ poein dedicated to 
my beloved brother, for robins have brothers 
as well as sisters. Oh; how we love to chirp 
of our favorite brother! Robin agrees with 
the Prairie Girl in regard to the wearing of 


hope 


raises 


to 





times called 


feathers in hats. Although I do not wear 
them in my hat, I should like to belong to 


the society. 
And now, dear Tablers, I bid you adieu, 
And fly to the farmers good and true, 
For there are no others with kinder hearts 
Ta all the earth’s remotest parts. 

fRobin. 


An Old, Old Lady.—I have a great grand- 
mother who is 102 years old. Can anyone tell 
how many times the word ‘‘its’’ is used in 
the Bible? I am a girl but people call me 
(Jack, Connecticut. 












































For You, My Dear. 


SWEET. 


FRANK H. 


garden for you, my dear; 
idl tea, 


fhere’s a rose in the 
Damask and Versi: 
All the old-fashioned that used to be, 
Single and double, of every hue, 
Out in the garden, my dear, for you. 






nna moss 2 


Out in the garden are beetles and bugs, 
Green flies and spiders, and endless slugs, 
Creeping and crawling, as such things di 
Plucking the roses, my dear, for you. 


gut ever a cure is there for an ill, 
And flowers are kept by such persons as will, 
Though if you would keep your roses I fear 


} 


You will have to destruy insects, my dear. 





Ironing Day in Summer. 


ELIZABETH. 


the 
are so Inany 


consider 


There 


housekeepers Tuesday 


Many 


hardest day of the week. 


arments in summer and there is the 





starched g 
semi-weekly batch of bread to be baked, and 
perhaps a cake or ] idding, and the weather 
seems to be hotter on ironing-day than on all 
thers. Sometiine the morning is so crowd- 
ed that a port 1 of the ironing has to be left 
intil after dinner, when, with aching feet we 
wonce ‘Ho n \ emake this day easier?’ 
We ist] n e day before, when we take 
ie es fro the line, carefully smeoth- 
ng and folding se that do not need iron 
ing lh é isekeepers nos 
5 | ] i \ i ( sO 
Li¢ i. 7 st . ile t S 
onclus Ly d unironed sheets 
ul few l $ h lt] es 
, , shinin clothe th 
‘ cic s } < W¢ a 
h I ( I i s r to 
i nes ¢ dl is fing 1 ike 
’ t HmpPAunLOMs ¢ i hal LLes 
anal > } S ivtih and Hervous | «ce 
Kin Law ock he et I nk- 
ets, d eT-tow¢ ure mg 
‘ cles th 1 Ie sed 3 «lt th- 
) t +7) l 1 r | ‘ pve i qt e 
fal M clr ¢ la i Ses 
i t ( ‘ So e nT J iterial 
that rea es nkling « in 
iu 
th new With aa Stab ollar 
i i t ‘ ible Sii\ Me ol ¢ 
Heretofore f List had he lat \er- 
é l ecolars t rhitly 
soiled Nig 356 of cheap ft inel are 
des ‘ speaking they nee no 
ironil " 1 1 L press them a littie, W out 
cam Make th 1 1 Tih bh 
While the nay wns thev will be sufticient- 
lv w for md by summer they are 
worn quite s being none too Warm for 
hot ni Their absorbent qualities make 
them espe tted for sweltering nights 
and very you rehildren. There are many ar- 
ticles that must be ironed carefully—table- 
cloths. napkins. handkereliefs, damask tow- 
els. pillow-slips and shams, dresses, skirts 
and blouses. These all take considerable 


time. but even this part of the ironing may be 


For instance, when vou come to 
and napkins, draw 
(every housekeeper 
ironing-board, and 

knees to un- 
derneath the board. very natural 
position, and the half-hour in which you iron 
strain off your 


made easier. 
the roll of handkerchiefs 
your high kitehen-stool 
should have one) near the 
| allowing come 


sit down, your 


This is a 


a: 


these little things will take the 


back and feet, and rest you wonderfully. 
Starched ruffles, embroideries and such fussy 
work can be done as well sitting dowm as 


standing up. Your first attempt to iron in 


this position may be awkward, but you will 
soon get accustomed to the new way and 
never depart from it. I could tell you more 


kitehen-stool, but as 


helps I receive from my 
ironing, it would 


they are not in the line of 


MOTHERS 


be a digression. Have your stove and irons 
you begin work; keep an old 
clean cloth or piece of wrapping ‘paper near 
you to test the irons, also a bit of 
tied in a clean cloth to rub them upon 
they stick. If the starch is very obstinate, 
use an old, thin knife to remove what gathers 
on the iron, butif the 
starch-box are carefully followed, there should 
be no sticking whatever. 
Perhaps the most important 

ing Tuesday less unpleasant is 
early, before the heat o1 the day. 
hour or more earlier than usual, and you will 
have finished the part before 
fast, then there is time for a nap after dinner, 
which you conld not have taken had the iron- 
ing dragged overinto the afternoon. In no 
country is laundry-work as hard as in Ameri- 
ca. In Sweden, Germany and several other 
lands it is made comparatively and 
while I do not approve their quarterly or 
semi-annual wash-week, yet I do believe that 
American women can make their washing 
and ironing much easier and at the same time 
their homes happier. 


clean before 
beesw aX 
when 


directions on the 


factor in mak- 
in beginning 


Get up an 


break- 


greater 


easy, 


The Superfluous Fly. 


CANYON. 


Having near neighbors who insist on rais- 
ing a big crop of flies continuously, it’s no 
use to say, ‘‘Stop the supply,’’ for flies are 


visit indiscriminately. They do 
not visit for what they may eat—in fact, flies 
eat but litthle—but to kee p warm. A tly thrives 
on warmth but dies of cold. If the house is 
left open until afternoon nearly all the flies 
zo out, but as the cool of evening approaches 


sociable and 


they are seen crossing the yard toward the 
house and entering it at every south door 
and window. There are positively none com- 
ing from any other direction. ey thev con- 
e themselves to the kitchen, where tlere 
may be the scent of food to attract them, Not 
ita They enter the dining room, where 
no eatables are kept. If allowed 1 rey enter 
parlor, where the oni oder is lavender 
perhaps a bunch of fresh ftlowers If the 
kitchen becomes too hot it is wated for a 
more congenial atmosphere 
lf, like me, you are miles from another aab- 
itation, Vou may have many or fe nies, at 
your pleasure,—assuming that there is a kKin- 
dred feeling between the housewife and the 


>of the stable. \fter careful examina- 
tion at different seasons, no fly larvae have 
een found in the vic The 


Keepel 


‘inity of the house. 


ne pipe from the sink is flushed with hot 
water and sal soda every week. That, if neg- 
ected, is the only breeding place possible 
near the house. The flies do not enter the 
house from that direetion, but from the barn. 


anything 
hang musk plants in the windows, 
erything daintily clean and then 
fly. Jie comes in regardless, of 


not be deluded, but begin at the 


Paint the doorway with you like, 
keep ev- 
watch the 
course. Do 
foundation, 
the manure in the horse This is the 
hotbed where the fly breeds by the million, 
ind instead of being left to serve as a fly in- 
it should be added every day to the 
heap of compost for the garden. The fly is 
bred and raised in filth, and in his cunningly 
made feet he holds and it, polluting 
everything he touches, from your bread and 
butter to the latest magazine. 
Buhach will kill flies if they 
enough in contaet with it 


pan of buhached 


stables. 
ubator, 
Cony evs 


remain long 
Having thrown a 

into the sunshine, I 
have been chagrined to see them recover suffi- 
After de- 
the best safe- 
Bought by 
the box this is expensive and not always sat- 
isfactory. Melt a pound of resin in a seam- 


flies 


ciently to pay me a second visit. 


stroying the crop in the stable, 
guards are screens and tanglefoot. 


less cup or can, add 4 tablespoonfuls of cas- 
tor oil: let it boila few minutes, and when 
almost cool spread on white paper or stiff 
newspaper, and fay on the table. It will 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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catch and hold any insect that flies. Once it 
caught a mouse, and at another time a half- 
grown chicken, and if the trap be properly 
placed on a chair a man will be very glad to 
have assistance—or that wished-for vast wil- 
derness. 

What a pity that we busy people should be 
annoyed with flies! It was a bright little 
member of the household who, after reading 
about ‘‘The spider and the fly,’’ said, ‘*‘ Mam- 
ma, wouldn’t it have been fine if that spider 
had only caught the first tly.’’ 

nc 


Lad 


Pansy Border for Doilies or Table Mats. 


The accompanying design, in outine, of 
pansies,is very attractive when transferred toa 








er 
He souy or table mat. 
He 


#)~¢outlines lightly with a pencil, 
¥| then etch the design in sepia, or 
{if waterproof India ink, or it may 
of course be worked in wash silk. 
This border may be _ repeated 
about the four sides, or it may be 
used simply for one corner, as 
suggested in the cut. 






qe 





aa a ee 

To Can Sweet Corn, husk and cut from the 
cob 4 quarts of corn, pour over 1 quart of wa- 
ter and } pint salt “dissolved in the water. 
Put in a kettle and boil about 10 minutes and 
can hot, like any fruit. When wanted to eat, 
drain off the water, pour on cold and _ boil 
till fresh enough to suit the taste. Put in a 
little sugar, and season like any sweet corn. 
[A Farmer’s Wife. 


Preserving Eggs.— Put a layer of salt in the 
bottom of a box, then put a layer of eggs, 
standing them in the salt the little end down, 


and do not let the eggs touch each other. 
Then put a layer of salt, and so on until the 


box is full, the last layer being of salt. An- 
other excellent way is to wrap the eggs in tis- 
sue paper and pack in oats the same as in the 
salt. By either method the eggs will keep 
fresh from April till Nov. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., ue. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
pe 
eT 0c 

2 phoaer RT 





2. Sa W) 4h 


a c 
wares Baker Soak 

















Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
2BoeoeoeowseVeooweoewewde 














RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The latest,surest an best. 8. le sent free 
an mention of this Magazine. The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Go,, South Bend, | 
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OUR AMBITIOUS GIRLS 


Maidenhood. 





Maiden with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies; 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ;— 


Bear through sorrows, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lip the smile of truth. 


And that smile like sunshine dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 
For a smile of God thou art. 
—/{Longfellow. 
a ——— _ 


Sound Sense as to “Business Women.” 


GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 

Here is a theme in which I am vitally in- 
terested and Rosamond has set the ball a-roll- 
ing. Do TI believe in this business education? 
Yes, in the education, thoroughly, but as to 
business as a means of livelihood for the ma- 
jority of women, that is another question. 
Personally, I love oftice work. It is the work 
of all work to me. Pens and pencils, ink and 
blotting paper, musty old ledgers and dry 
business letters, are all as dear to me as the 
crochet hook, the dainty worsteds and bright 
embroidery silks are to the generality of wo- 
men. But she who expects to find office work 
all poetry has an awakening before her. One 
must love it enough to idealize it, or else find 
themselves in the condition of the worn, 
weary worker who declared that he fairy 
‘‘loathed the sight of a pen.’’ 

To the bright, pretty young girl who wants 
to be a ‘‘business woman,’’ I feel like saying 
**Pause and think.’’ You imagine it will be 
nice to work in an office, to be a stenogra- 
pher or a bookkeeper for this courteous gentle- 


man. It is more stylish and you can keep 
cleaner and more dressed up than in the 
kitchen at home. Very true, but have you 


looked at the other side? Do you realize what 
it means to work six days in the week from 9 
o'clock until 5; rain or shine, hot or cold? 
No lying an hour later in the morning, be- 
cause of a headache; no calls on one’s friends 
in the afternoon, no pleasant walks or drives 
through the woods. These things you must 
dispense with. ‘‘ But there are the evenings,’’ 
you say. Ah, yes, my dear girls, but I’ve 
tried it, and unless you have strength beyond 
the common lot of woman, after working all 
day in an office you will feel more inclination 
for your bed than for merry-making. And is 
itso much pleasanter working for a man?— 
The legitimate man doesn’t hire 
you for your pink cheeks, or your blue eyes 
or your crisp shirt waist, or to make his office 
pleasanter. He simply wants you to do his 
work. He doesn’t want to be entertained or 
cheered in business hours, and the girl who 
goes into an office to act as a homemaker will 
find herself sadly out of place. If there are 


businesgs 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


any of you who are now thinking of becom- 
ing stenographers, I want to say just a word to 
you. You know that competent stenographers 
are always in demand and command good 
Salaries, but you are not going to become a 
competent stenographer in three months or 
six, and you do wellif you masteritina 
year. I’m notastenographer but I’ve studied 
shorthand enough to learn these facts. Then 
after you can take your hundred words a min- 
ute and do 30 on the typewriter, what sort of 
an education have you back of it? Have you 
any general knowledge of business? Can you 
spell and punctuate? Can you word a good 
business letter? Do you know the meanings 
of the commonest business terms? All these 
must be considered, for without them stenog- 
rapbery is useless and you will awake to the 
heart-sickening knowledge that after spending 
your time and money you have merely added 
another to the army of ‘‘incapables’’ turned 
out every year by our business colleges. This 
does not apply to the girl with a ‘‘thorough 
college education’? who has learned stenog- 
raphy. She is certainly well equipped for 
her life work, but among us farmers’ daugh- 
ters college educations are the exception ra- 
ther than the rule, and my words are to the or- 
dinarily educated. When the necessity for 
earning our bread and tutter comes upon us 
suddenly we must take the work that comes 
first or pays best, but when one has time, I be- 
lieve it a duty to consider what we are fitted 
for, and not try to do office work or any other 
kind of work just because someone else does. 

As to those ‘‘ horrid oftice men.’’ Horrid peo- 
ple, either men or women, are horrid wherever 
you find them, and I never heard that office 
men had any monopoly of this world’s horrid- 
ness. At any rate, we have several in ourown 
family, and I never perceived that they were 
any meaner than the rest of us. 





Who Is the Grange Baby? 


A portrait and sketch of Miss Helen J. Hol- 
lis of Uxbridge, Mass, was printed in our 
sue of May 30,the writer thereof believing her 
to be the ‘‘baby of the national grange.’’ 
Since the appearance of that article the fol- 
lowing communication has been received: 

My daughter, Mary W. Thayer, is undoubt- 
edly the youngest member of the national 


is- 


grange. She was 140n Sept 12, 1895. She 
took first and second degrees on Novy 5, 1895, 
the third and fourth degrees on Nov 8, ’95, 
the tifth on Noy 12, the sixth on Nov 14, the 
seventh on Nov 15, thus receiving all seven 
degrees in 10 days, the quickest time on rec- 


ord. She was a seventh degree member at 
14 vears 2months and 3 days. She is the 
daughter of Charles D. Thayer, who with his 
wife, son and daughter are all members of 
Worcester (Mass) grange, No 22. I have for 
26 vears been one of the most prominent flor- 
ists of central New England and am also pro- 
prietor of Meadow farm at Auburn, the old 
Thaver homestead farin of 90 acres in Green- 
dale (Worcester), and Liberty farm in Tat- 
nuck, the old home of Stephen S. and Abbey 
Kelley Foster, anti-slavery lecturers of 40 
years ago. Sister Mary Thayer is a_ vocalist, 
pianist and a promising violinist, and appear- 
ed twice before the national grange in violin 
solos, the second time by request, and was re- 
ceived with great favor.—[Charles D. Thayer. 
a 
Cherry Pudding.—One cup of sugar, 4 cup 


sour cream, 1} cuns flour, 2 eggs and $ teaspoon- 


ful soda. To this batter add 1 cup fresh 
stoned cherries, dredged with a part of the 
flour. Bake in a loaf and serve in slices hot 
with any sauce to which the juice of cherries 
has been added for flavoring.—{ Mary S. Stel- 
son. 


The Top ofa Stove should be blackened, but 
the other parts brushed only. 





There is lots of pleasure, 
satisfaction and health corked 
up in a bottle of HIRES 
Rootbeer. Make it at home. 


Made only by The Charles FE. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 





AN OPEN LETTER. 


What Mrs. I. E. Bressie Says to 
American Women. 








Her Melancholy Condition 
Birth of Her Child. 


Bpeaks of 
After the 


“T feel as if I was doing an in- 
justice to my suffering sisters if I 
did not tell what Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 
pound has done 4 
for me, and its 
worth to the world. 

‘* From the 
birthofmy 
child until 
he was 
four years 
old, I was 
in poor 
health, 
but feel- 
ing con- 
vinced that 
half of the 
ailments of 
women were 
imagined or 
else culti- 
vated, 

I fought 
against 
my bad feel- 
ings, until I was 
obliged to give up. My 
disease baffled the best doctors. 

‘*T was nervous, hysterical; my head 
ached with such a terrible burning 
sensation on the top, and felt as if a 
band was drawn tightly -above my 
brow; inflammation of the stomach, no 
appetite, nausea at the sight of food, 
indigestion, constipation, bladder and 
kidney troubles, paipitation of the 
heart, attacks of melancholia would 
occur without any provocation what- 
ever, numbness of the limbs, threaten- 
ing paralysis, and loss of memory to 
such an extent that I feared aberration 
of the mind. 

‘*A friend advised Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and spoke in 
glowing terms of what it had done for 
her. 

‘*T began its use and gained rapidly. 
Now I am a living advertisement of its 
merits. I had not used it a ye-# when 
I was the envy of the whol: town, 
for my rosy, dimpled, girlish looks and 
perfect health. 

‘*T recommend it toall women. I find 
a great advantage in being able tosay, 
it is by a woman’s hands this great 
boon is given to women. All honor to 
the name of Lydia E. Pinkham; wide 
success to the Vegetable Compound. 

‘*Yours in Health, Mrs. I. E. Bres 
sik, Herculaneum, Jefferson Co., Mo.” 

































Ten Farmers’ Wives Wanted. 


You can assist us by sending usthe names and addresse 














of ten reliable farmers’ 


and coffee 


revised tea 
Grange 


in our 
Farmers’ 


to frame. 


and 
with the above, and enclosin 
age, we willsend youa 
Old Reliable House 

EMPIRE 
28 Dg Peyster Street, 


wives likely to beec 
club order 
Alliance 


beautift 


CITY 


TEA 
New York City, I 


CoO.,. 
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DR. B. W. HAIR’S 


ASTHMA CURE FREE 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
ay Fever sent free to any asthmatic who will pay ex- 
pbressage.Dr.B.W.HAIR, Dept.24 Cincinnati,O. 











Skirt, Eton Jacket, Shirt Waist. 


An old fashion has been revived this sum- 
mer in the popular Eton jacket, which is now 
worn with all kinds 
of skirts and waists. 
This stylish pattern 
is made of any plain 
material that will 
harmonize with the 
skirt, which to be 
right up to date 
must be of some 
checked or figured 
goods. It fits the 
figure closely at the 
back and side and 
comes down just 
below the waist 
line. The jacket 

No 2,611. Lady’s Eton fronts show broad 
jacket. ; revers, while a 

Sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust Jarge sailor collar 
trimmed with grass 
inen insertion forms a becoming decoration 
or the shoulders. 

For making up thin materials there could 


be nothing prettier for misses’ dresses than 





here iliustrated. 
The becoming bod- 
heist ade over a 
fitted lining and 


has a full blouse 
front and a gath- 
ered back where 
the gown closes. 
S$} aped revers are 
placed down each 
side of the front 
and continue over 
the shoulders to the 





waist line at the 

back. The sleeves 

have full puffs and : 

are ngat fitting No 20.601. Miss’s frock. 
from wrist to el- Sizes, 12 to 16 years. 

bow Lace insertion stripes the blouse front 
and forms a stylish trimming for the revers, 


which are edged with ruffles of the same ma- 
terial. This pattern is especially pretty when 
made of white lawn. 

This stylish skirt is particularly adapted 
to wash fabrics such as white duck or pique 
and is made with 
the popular seven 
gores. Ii has a 
modish flare around 
the bottom, and is 
made up over a five- 
gored foundation 
skirt which is at- 


} 


tached to the outer 
skirt at the belt for 
convenience in 
washing. The two 
back gores are 


ithered in accord- 





Fi 
skirt secepi — gored an e with the latest 
Sizes, 22 to 30inches waistfashion. For a me- 
cx ereoacinn dium-sized skirt 
this pattern requires 6) yards of 36 inch wide 


Here is one of the newest and prettiest of 
shirt waists for young girls, made of blue 
and white figured a 
lawn and daintily (Tun) 
rimmed with nar- HO 





row lace The full 
front. gathered into 





the neck, displays a 
hroad box-plait 
edged witl lace, 
and the high turn- 
iown collar is or- 
namented in the 
same manner. The 
back is laid in side 


plaits turning to- No 20.289. Girl’s. shirt 
ward the centerand waist. 
fastened under a Sizes, 14, 15 and 16 years. 


round yoke piece, which insures a becoming 


flatness at the shoulders. Turn-back cuffs 
edged with lace finish the full bishop sleeves 


at the wrists. Grass linen, cotton cheviot, 
gingham and percale are the popular materi- 
als for the summer waists. 

In ordering these patterns be careful to give 
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IVORY SOAP 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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99 +400 PURE 


Elisabeth R. Scovil in her book, “The Care of Children,” 
recommends the use of Ivory Soap for bathing infants, and 
says: “There is no particular virtue in Castile Soap, which has 
long been consecrated to this purpose.” 


THe Procrern & Gamate Co, Cin’ti 





the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address. 


—=—— 


A Few Standard Things. 


Chicago Sponge Cake.—Beat the yolks of 2 
eggs until thick, add gradually 1 cup sugar, § 
teaspoon of lemon extract and beat. Add 2 cup 
hot water, whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, and 1 cup flour mixed with 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, and } teaspoon salt, sifted. 
Bake in a buttered cake pan about 45 minutes. 

Fannie M. Farmer. 

Baked Berry Roils.—Roll rich biseuit dough 
thin, cut it into little squares 4 inches wide 
and 7 inches long, and spread over with the 
berries. Roll up the crust and put the rolls 
in a dripping pan justa little apart; put a 
piece of butter on each roll and a few spices 
if you like. Sprinkle over a large handful of 
sugar and a little hot water; put in the oven 
and bake like dumplings. Serve with any 
sweet sauce. 

Chicken Pie.—Cut up two tender young 
thickens. Dredge with pepper and salt and 
fry in boiling fat. Line a deep baking dish 
with rich biscuit dough and put in the chick- 
en. Make cream gravy: pour over the chick- 
en and cover with atop crust. Bake brown 
ina very hot oven. 

Fruit Blane Mange.—Take.1 quart stewed 
berries, cherries, raspberries or strawberries, 


and strain off all the juice. Sweeten this 
to taste and put it on to boil. Moisten 3 
ablespoons corn starch with a little cold wa- 
ter and stirit into the boiling juice. Boil 


and continue stirring for 5 minutes, then add 
the fruit: pour itinto a mold that has been 
wet with ice water and stand away to cool. 
Serve cold with sugar and cream. This 
will fill a quart mold.—[ Mrs Rorer. 

Carrot Pudding.—Chop fine 1 cup beef suet, 
add 1 cup grated carrot, 1 cup grated pota- 


toes and stir in 4 cup sweet milk and 2 cups 





Hour, to whic h 15 teaspoons baking powder 
bave been added. Putin 1 cup raisins, 1 cup 
urrants and season with cinnamon, cloves 
and a little nutmeg. Turn into buttered dish 
and steam 3 hours. Serve with a liquid 
sauce 

Plain Egg Omelet.—Beat the yolks of 6 eggs, 
add 1 cup of milk, season with pepper and 


salt and stirin the whites to a stiff froth. 
Cook in a frying pan or griddle with as little 
butter or fat as possible. Let it cook about 
minutes and while cooking keep lifting 
the edges. Serve on a hot dish immediately. 


———E 

Ants and Their Haunts.—Fill a pie plate full 
of tine shavings, wet them in cold water, 
sprinkle over them a little sugar, then place 
the plate where the ants are troublesome. In 
a few hours the shavings will be filled with 
have ready a pan of boiling water, 
hold the plate directly over the water and rap 
upon its edges. The ants will run over the 
plate and drop into the water. After a few 
such trials the ants will disappear.—[Mrs F. 
P. Bryant. 

The only remedy I have found to essentially 
get rid of ants, is to pour hot suds after wash- 
ing, around theirhaunts. I do not know as it 


ants. Now 
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PRINTED COTTON FABRICS. 


A Few of the Styles that are Finding Much Fa- 
vor With Our Customers: 


PRINTED IRISH 
DIMITIES, 


In this popular fabric we 
are constantiy receivin 
new, effective styles an 
colorings from the leading 
Irish makers. Our stock 
is replete with all the best 
effects and colorings espe- 
cially adapted for misses’ 
and children’s wear at 


25c. 


LAPPET LACE 
LAWNS. 


A new, faney, open lace fab- 
rie, decidedly popular for 
ladies’ and misses’ suits and 
shirt waists, printec im all 
the newest French effecis 
and colorings by the_ best 
American printers. These 
goods are CoLuued to our own sales for this market, at 


17c. 
RAYONNE de CLUNY 


Another new fabric with open lace stripe and _ fancy lap- 
pet weave, which gives it a very open sheer effect, print- 
ed in superior French designs especially adapted to this 


popular cloth, at 
Sc. 


Samples mailed to any address upon request. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















would drive away all kinds of ants. I was 
very much troubled with them the first warm 
weather, but we have treated them to three 
doses of hot soapsuds, and only stragglers 
remain to tell the story. It is the surest of 
anvthing I have tried. The ants which have 
persistently annoyed me are the large black 
ones.—[ Ai at Mollie of Connecticut. 


Preserved Cherries.—Stone the cherries, sav- 
ing all the juice. Weigh, and to each pound 
allow # lb sugar, unless the cherries are very 
sour, in which case use a pound. Put the 
s=herries in the kettle,covering with sugar, and 
stand aside for 3 or 4 hours. Bring to a boil, 
skim and simmer till the cherries are clear. 
Pour into jars and seal. 

Canned Strawberries.—Pick ont the stems 
or hulls, and if gathered carefully the berries 
will not need washing. Putin poreelain ket- 
tle on the stove, adding smali teacup of water 
to prevent burning. When they come toa 
boil, skim well, add sugar to taste, let boil 5 
minutes, fill glass cans and seal. 


Canned Cherries.—Two quarts large, ripe, 
red cherries, stoned carefully, 2 lbs loaf sugar, 
lcup water. Make asyrup of the sugar and 
water, and boil until it is thick enough to 
‘‘null,’’ as for candy. Remove to the side of 
the range and stir until it shows signs of 
granulation. It is well to stir frequently 
while it is cooking, to secure this end. When 
there are grains or crystals on the spoon, drop 
in the cherries, a few at a time. Let each 
supply lie in the boiling syrup 2 minutes, 
when remove to a sieve set over a dish. 
Shake gently but long, then turn the cherries 
out upon a cool, broad dish and dry in a sun- 
ny window.—[ Marion Harland. 


To Make Fly Paper.—One pound of resin, § 
pint castor oil, heated together till the resin 
is dissolved. Then spread on paper. This 
can be made in smaller quantity if desired. 
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A Farmer’s Son and Daughter. 








banjo in this 
secretary of 


The young man twanging the 
picture is a farmer’s son, and 
Oak Hill grange, No 574 of Danville, N Y. 
The banjo which he holds is of his own con- 
struction. He is a good violinist. The young 
lady is his sister, who plays both piano and 
banjo. The photograph shows a combina- 
tion they use in playing. Their names are 
L. Clyde and Lena M. Hulbert. 


Turkish Trousers. 


CLARA 8. BISSELL. 


Material for this dress may be of gingham, 
duck or outing cloth, all of which wash and 
look well, duck of dark blue with white hair- 
line stripe being chosen by the writer, 12 
yards at l5c per yard. The usual undervest, 


Fe 


loose corset, and, except in very warm 
weather, ordinary muslin drawers and long 
stockings, are worn, also a shapely muslin 
corset cover, cut out wellin neck and arm- 
holes, terminating at the waist line with a 
band or belt. On this belt four flat buttons 
are sewed, at back, front and Now 
we are ready for the Turkish skirt 
and shirt waist, which are made from the 
duck. The trousers are made with a fitted 
yoke in four sections, just flaring enough to 
tit around the hips smoothly, being 6 inches 
deep, with a belt into which are worked five 
buttonholes,—two in front, where it 
and one at back and on each side. To the 
bottom of this yoke are sewed four straight 
breadths gathered to fit yoke,and long enough 
to come just to the shoe-tops before they are 
gathered into the bands that fasten around 
the leg, just below each knee. 

Two breadths form each leg, with seams at 
the middle of the back, frontand at each side. 
The inside leg seams begin at 4 inches from 
the bottom, where it closes with the band 
below knee, and is sewed nearly two-thirds 
of the distance to the yoke, then the opening 


sides. 


trousers, 


closes, 


MOTHERS 


left is faced around back to front like ordi- 
nary drawers. 

This garment gives absolute freedom of 
movement and cannot be distinguished from 
an ordinary petticoat. A shirt waist pattern 
is used for the waist, with soft collar and 
cuffs, and flat pearl buttons sewed on instead 
of studs. 

The plain gored skirt comes up over the 
shirt waist and just to ora little below the 
shoe tops, as the wearer may prefer, with a5- 
inch hem. A leather belt is worn, and by 
adding broad, thick-soled shoes, loose heavy 
gloves, and broad-brimmed hat, our busy wo- 
man can dig among her berry plants or flow- 
ers, or care for the poultry, in the cool of the 
morning, and escape the usual drabbled 
skirts. This suit is becoming to all figures 
and always looks tidy and businesslike. 

WHICH IS THE BEST COSTUME? 

The foregoing pattern of an outdoor cos- 
tume was omitted by mistake from the issue 
of May 2, and in justice to Miss Bissell, who 
is entitled to a fair chance in our voting con- 
test for a prize of $5 for the best costume, it 
is given herewith. The other contributors 
of designs, with the dates on which their pat- 
terns were printed, are as follows: Lola 
Clark, the issue of March 28; L. Rossiter’s, 
April 4; Mrs John B. Peelle’s, April 11; Mrs 
Nimmo’s, April 18; Annie S. Crick’s, May 
16; L. E. Rogers’s, May 23; Celia A. True’s, 
May 30. The costume which receives the larg- 
est number of votes (by postal card) up to 
July 1, 1896, will receive the prize of $5. 


—_——— 


Talk Around the Table. 


Wants to Be a Bookkeeper.—I am a farmer’s 
daughter. I have often wished to sit at the 
Table but have never fully decided to take a 
chair until I saw Rosamond’s letter. I agree 
with her regarding a business education for 
young ladies. In my estimation there is noth- 
ing that exceeds it in fitting woman for a use- 
ful life. If the young ladies of our land 
would take a college education instead of 
cramming their heads with so much of what 
they call ‘‘love,’’ there would be more sensible 
women in the future than there are at present. 
I received a high school education, have 
taught nearly two years, studied shorthand, 
and done housework, and now ’tis my inten- 
tion to be a bookkeeper. Owing to circum- 
stances I have not been able to save money to 
attend a business college. I wish to ask the ad- 
vice of the Tablers. Which would be the better, 
to take a course in bookkeeping by mail at an 
expense of $35, or wait a year and attend col- 
lege, which would cost $150? Life is too 
short to spend it in idleness.—/[ Fern. 

Paralyzes the Brain.—I differ from Reffa W. 
where she says, ‘‘We cannot have too many 
books.’’ I like good reading but I do not ap- 
prove of our boys and girls or even older peo- 
ple reading 10¢c nuvels, love stories, detective 
stories and such, for I think the young peo- 
ple get a wrong view of life from them. To 
read them paralyzes their brain in such a 
way that they care no more for school or good 
reading. What say you, Ulrica?—|A Book 
Worm. 


Women Alone in the House.—I 
any of the sister Tablers are as afraid to stay 
alone nights as Iam. I shall never forget the 
misery 1 experienced during my first six years 
of married life from this cause. I was mar- 
ried at 18 and as far back as I can remember 
was always a coward. I have said I did not 
believe it possible to overcome such fear, but 
I have learned one can, to a certan extent, 
overcome it. I don’t believe it can ever be 
entirely conquered. I found after I learned 
to handle a gun, that I am not half so timid, 
and the children and I often stay alone, the 
eldest being 10. But Iam not above getting 
pretty badly scared yet. One night when we 
were alone I heard some one open the kitchen 
door and come in very slowly (we were lock- 
ed safely uptstairs). I thought, ‘‘It is a 
tramp, and he will get something to eat and 
go.’’ But soon he opened the middle door and 
crossed the next room into the bedroom, and 
by this time I was sitting up in bed, and call- 
ed very loud and fiercely, ‘‘Who is it down 
there, and what do you want?’’ ‘‘I am hunt- 
ing for a place to sleep; what’s the matter 
with you?’’ I yelled: back: ‘‘I’ve got a Win- 
chester up here full of bullets, and if you 
don’t get out I will shoot down there.’’ 
Then he said: ‘‘Why, Fannie, don’t you know 
me?’’ and it proved to be a_ belated cousin 
who had been off to see his girl and had no 
more ‘‘gumption’’ than to walk in unan- 


wonder if 
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nounced. He had stayed with us the night 
before, and no. knowing I was alone, thought 
to have some fun. but thought it strange the 
woman was doing all the talking. But I am 
‘‘episodin.’ ’’ Let us not be too hard on the 
young married woman who is afraid of her 
**shadder.’’ She will get overitin time. Yet 
I know a grandmother who is foolish as one 
could tind ina very young ‘‘fradie.’’ Their 
house was quite a distance off the road, and a 
man lost his way, and in going to the house 
to inquire directions, was espied by the moth- 
er and daughters three, who rushed around 
the house and up a ladder into the attic. The 
fellow very quicky followed, telling them he 
was not going to hurt them, only wanted to 
know how to get out of that place. We often 
hear women say, ‘‘Oh I am more afraid of 
a gun than a man.’’ But we know most men 
are afraid of a woman with a gun, even if it 
is not loaded. My John says I could not hit 
a flock of barns, yet he wants to getintoa 

lace of safety when I handlea gun. John 
is off at the lodge to-night,and I am alone, so 
I thought I would write on the subject upper- 
most in my mind.—[Oregon. 








SLEEPLESSNESS. 


THE STORY OF A MAN WHO 
COULD NOT SLEEP. 


Suffered for Ten Years with a Complication of 
Diseases—Rest at Last. 
From Jackson Sentinel, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

Any one who has ever passed one sleepless 
night can appreciate, in a slight degree at least, 
the sufferings of one who through weary nights 
and days vainly seeks to close his eyes in slumber 
until at last life itself becomes almost a waking 
nightmare. To toss upon one’s couch night after 
night for weeks with tired brain and 
longing without avail for rest; to count the 
as they drag wearily by, the strained 
startled by every slight sound,—is to experience 
one of the greatest afflictions that life can bring. 
Such was the experience of Mr A. T. Wilcox, of 
Baldwin, Iowa, who makes the following 
ment: 

I, A. T. Wilcox of said county and state, deposes 
and says, that on or about June Ist, 1894, I pur- 
chased Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and began taking them according to directions, 
and at once felt better, and in ten days felt a de- 
cided change for the better. I continued to tak, 
these pills until about Nov Ist, 1894, when I had 
to quit for want of money. 

I can say that this medicine gave me immediate 
relief. So much so I could do my chores, which 
before was very difficult, with ease,and felt better 
than [ had for the last ten years past. 

My disease was sleeplessness, cold feet, and 
constipation of the bowels and liver troubles, to- 
gether with kidney troubles. I wantto say that 
before I began to take the pills, I had to sit up ir 
my chair to sleep, but in a few days I began to feel 
better and my nights were those of perfect rest. 
Rest which one feels that comes from returning 
health. I rested well and my sleep was sound. 

I began at once to sleep well and slept well as 
long as [ used the pills. 

I can say for all who are suffering from any of 
above complaints that it gave me relief,and I feel 
it a duty to recommend it to all, feeling sure that 
it dues all that is claimed for it. (Signed. ) 

A. T. WILCOX. 

Subscribed in my presence and sworn to before 
me this, the 8th day of June, 1895. 

A. C. BLAIR, 

(SEAL). Notary Public. 

Baldwin , Jackson County, Iowa. 

An analysis of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills shows 
that they contain in a condensed form, all the 
elements necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. They 
are an unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous head- 
ache, the after effects of la grippe, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, all 
forms of weakness either in male or female, and 
all diseases resulting from vitiated humors in the 
blood. Pink Pills are sold bY a.l dealers, or will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for 82.50—they areenever sold in 
bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y 


and Head No ise 
Ss relieved by using 
WILSON’S 


Common Sense Ear Drums, 
New scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 
only safe, simple, comfortable 


and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medica! 
skill fails. oO wire or string at- 


tachment. Write for pamphlet. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 
4 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky- 
t. 120, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
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hours 
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